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FOREWORD 

By Professor Kirsopp Lake 

No one who believes that the Christian churches have in 
the past been the moral leaders of western civilization 
can fail to be interested in the presentation of some of 
the English religious leaders by "A Gentleman with a 
EhiNter " especially if. like myself, he have some passing 
acfiuaintance wth most of them. Nor can any neglect 
to ri'gard seriously his warning that the Church is failing 
as a moral leader. 

WTiat is the reason for that failure? It cannot. I 
thi:;k. be found in lack of earnestness; for today all the 
ijuides of the churches in EngUird are serious, upright 
rvA-n, who w<mld giadiy l^*ad if they could. Nor is it 
Jniau'^' they are \t)icep uttering strange announcements 

' "in the wilderness; if t^ey.haye a fault it is rather that 

■ thry have so little to rinr.ouiico. The defect which is 

tliM.!'>«<-d by the pictures given by "A Gentleman vriih 

a Du^^ter ** is primarily intellectual, and I propose to dc- 

- -vi»te to its explanation the introduction which the pub- 
li her has asked me for write for the American edition of 
PatnUd Windcrxs. 

* Prom the third century to the eighteenth the Christ- 
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ian Church presented views of life and theories of the 
origin, weakness, and possible redemption of human 
nature, which were both self consistent and rationaL It 
offered men an infallible guide of life, to be found in the 
Church, the Bible, and the Christ. Different brandies 
of the Christian church emphasised one or the other, but 
the three formed in themselves an indivisible trinity. 
Nor did the laity doubt that this presentation was 
correct. The clergy were the professional and expert 
exponents of an infallible revelation which they had 
studied deeply and knew better than other men, and on 
which they spoke with the authority of experience. It 
was firmly believed that to follow their t^<y^Hmg would 
lead to future salvation; for the centre of gravity in life 
for seriously minded men was the hope of attaining 
everlasting salvation in the world to come. 

The situation today is changed in two directions. 
The Church, the Bible, and even the Teaching of Jesus 
are no longer r^arde^.es infallibly, history first 
abundantly proved that the voice of tUi Ct^urch was not 

inerrant ; then science discodiiedrUip ]Diblical account of 

• • . . • • • 

man's origin and developcxMini / ondBnally the "kenotic** 
theory of Bishop Gore sb/ia^ : tmrt . ^hat were coo* 
sidered the ipsissima verba of the Lord himself could no 
longer be regarded as infallible. The coup de ff6ce 
to the belief that Jesus must be followed literally was 
administered by official sermons during the war. This 
does not mean that men and women within or without 
the Church do not admire and venerate the teaching of 
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Jesus and regard him as the best teacher whom they 
know. But they are not willing to accept all his teach- 
ing ; they have been forced to admit that it is sometimes 
lawful to resist evil by force; they doubt whether he is 
to appear as the Judge of the living and the dead; they 
accept much of his teaching and try to follow it because 
ihey believe that it is true, but they do not believe that 
it is true Ix'cause it is his teaching. It is therefore 
irr.jx^^ible t^xiay for educated men, even among those 
who most sincerely adopt it, to settle a moral argument 
by an appt-al to the teaching of Jesus. The tragedy is 
that there are probably as many today outside the 
Church who endeavour to follow Jesus, but do not call 
him Ixjrd. as there are within the church who reverse 
this attitude. For good or for evil Cand I think it is for 
evil'-, the Church, esiKxially the Church of England, 
seems to have decided that to say "Lord. Lord*' is the 
pa.vs-word to the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Equally im*{K)rtant with this great change in thought. 
which has abandoned the infallible trinity of Church, 
Bible, and Jesus, is the fact that tl;e bi-st of our gener- 
ation have shifted the centre of ei.diavour from tf.e 
future salvation of the individual to the present nfnmi- 
ati<»n of this world for the benefit of coming humanity. 
The \**-'i mt'Ti of our time are troubling ver>' li*tle al>out 
the salvation of their o^ti souls; not because they are 
indiflerent or unlx^lieving. but becau^* they believe 
that if our lives are continued after death it will be a 
natural and not a supernatural [^hen^'jmcron. of which 
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no details can be known. They have fd^^ted the 
wfade apparatUB of Heaven and Hell to the limbo of 
forgotten mythologies. The continuance of life to 
^rfiich they look forward is p rogre s sive and educational, 
not fixed or punitive. Moreover, most of them would 
say p with complete reverence, that the work which is set 
before them by the Purpose of Life, as they understand 
itt is to make a better world, materially, morally, and 
intellectually , as an inheritance for children who are yet 
unborn. They are not much disturbed if they are told 
that they are not Christians, for they are supremely 
indiflferent to r^*»f^ 

Nevertheless their presence in the world today is the 
concrete problem to be faced by Liberal Churchmen* 
To consistent Catholics such as Father Knox it is not, I 
suppose, a problem at alL He would say that such men 
deserve every adjective of approbation in the diction- 
ary; but they are not Christian* If Christianity means 
a fixed set of opinions, "a faith once delivered to the 
saints,*' Father Knox is right; such men are not Christ- 
ians, but, if so, the fact that they are not is the death 
warrant of the Church, for they represent progress to a 
hitler tjrpe than that of the Christianity of the past 

But the liberal Christian does not accept the view 
that the Churdi ought to exist for the preservation of 
traditional opinions* In his heart he feds that mrh 
men would have been aooqited by Jesus as his disdples, 
and t h ere f ore he bdieves that the Church can and ou|^t 
to be reformed so as to make room for them. FortUs 
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Reformation he has no fixed and rigid programme, but 
thcTv are three things which he thinks the Church must 
provide. 

The first necessity is the right imderstanding of life. 
It cannot l>c given by any theory of the universe which, 
Hke the biblical one. is in glaring contradiction to the 
facts of modern science.' Nor is it conceivable that 
belief can be fixed so as to be unalterable. Intellectual 
c rrectness is relative, and Truth cannot be petrified 
ir/.i » Creeds, but lives by discussion, criticism, correction, 
an! growth. 

Tl:e s^ixjnd necessity is the purification of the human 
«*;':rit. Generation after generation of Christians on 
their way through the world have endeavoured to follow 
t}.e moral teaching of the Church, but the friction and 
jri-^>ure of life always bring with them many impurities, 
the swell of passion, the blindness of temper, and the 
thni>t of <lfsire. which a mere apjK^al to reason cannot 
rfm'*T.!v Innauv* it condemns but does not remove the 
ev:l In the future as in the past, thiC Church must find 
n.t-ans to sati-fy men's need and desire for purification. 

llie third is densely allied to the second. It is "the 
h« !; tr.g hand of grace." No organizc^l religion is 
c rr'.jk-te or satisfactory wliich (1<X'S not understand that 
wh«n wi*ak and erring human lunngs call from the 
«!• * ths. the helj>ing hand of grace is stretched out from 
the unknown. The origin and nature of grace is a 

• ^'r F^Ttan ts r*i,W m ma:n*ainiiic that rv \\\\\ n a::<l \\\*' wy.« Ir 
li-fci tr ::;. « the q it* .tion 
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metaphysical and theological problem; its existence is a 
&ct of experience. And that same experience shows 
that thou^ grace may work apart from institutions it 
does in fact normally work through them. 

These are the three things which the Liberal wishes to 
keep in the Church. He knows that to do this the 
traditional forms of church life require great changes^ 
but he wishes to preserve the institutional life of the 
Qiurch as a valuable inheritance. To him it is dear 
that Christians who in one generation invented the 
theology, the sacraments, the thoughts, practices, and 
ordinances of the past, have the right in another gener- 
ation to change these. The continuity of the Churdi is 
in membership, not in documents. 

But the Liberals fall into two groups. There is the 
left wing which exprcsMs itsdf with deamess and 
derision, wbkh is not afraid of recognixing that the 
Churdi in the past has often been wrong and has 
affirmed as fact what is really fiction* Those ndio be- 
long to it are sometimes driven out by official pressure, 
and more often are compdled to yidd to the practical 
fifrfiiitici of ecclesiastical life, but their influence is 
greater than their numbers. The danger whidi would 
face the Church if they were allowed to have more 
prominence, is that their plainness of speech would lead 
to disruption. The danger is a real one, and the leaders 
of churdies do right to fear it. 

Over against this is the ri^t wing of Liberals. There 
is probably little diff erence in the matter of privata 
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opixuoD between them and the left wing, but they are 
more concerned i^nth safeguarding the unity of the 
Church. They endeavour to do this by using the old 
phraseology with a new meaning, so that, for instance, 
members of this party feel justified in stating that they 
accept the creed, though they do not believe in it in the 
sense which was originally intended. This is techni- 
cally called ** reinterpreting/' and by a sufficient 
amount of •'reinterpreting" all the articles of the creed 
(or indeed anything else) can be given whatever mean- 
ing is desired. The statement that God created the 
heavens and the earth becomes in this way an affirm- 
ation of evolution; the Virgin Birth affirms the reality 
of Christ's human nature; and the Resurrection of the 
Flesh affirms the Immortality of the Soul. Performed 
with skin, this dialectical legerdemain is very soothing 
to a not unduly intelligent congregation and prevents 
any breach in the apparent continuity of the Church's 
bchef. It also prevents any undue acrimoniousness of 
theological debate, for debate is difficult if words may be 
interpreted to mean the opposite of their historical 
significance. The danger is that the rising generation 
will refuse to accept this method, and that it will lead 
to deep and irretrievable intellectual confusion. This 
is what Father Knox clearly saw iQ be the intellectual 
sin erf the ''Foimdationers." 

Nevertheless, when all is said it is ea^y to criticize but 
difficult to advise. As "A Gentleman with a Duster" 
has seen, the desire of the church leaders whoso p^>rtraits 
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he paints is to preserve the Church through a period of 
transition. I doubt the wisdom of their policy, though I 
recognize the difficulty of their task and appreciate 
their motives. 

I doubt the wisdom of the policy because I think that 
though it may satisfy the older members of the Churdi 
and 80 pr e serve continuity with the past, it is doing so 
at the expense of the younger generation and sacrificing 
continuity with the future. It may conciliate those 
who have power to make trouble in the present; but 
it is only the young who are now silently abandoning 
the Church, that have the power to give life in the 
future. It is always safer to agree with the old, but it is 
infinitdy more important to convince the young; and 
the reason for the failure which troubles *' A Gentleman 
with a Duster *' is that ocx-lesiastical life in England is 
failing to convince the young. Is it better here? 

CUfSSBGB, u. s. A., 
FdbnMy 5, i««s. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE AMERICAN EDITION 

N)viK of the men whose personalities I attempt to 
ar.rilvse in this volume are kno^'n to American students 
of the<"jlo;^': almost all of them, I think, represent 
^ho-jls of thought in which America is as greatly inter- 
ir-^L'il as tJie i>oople of Europe. 

Tht-nfore I may presume to hope that this present 
voIurr;e will find in the United States as many readers 
ai Thf Mirrors oj Downing Street and The Glass of 
Fashion. 

But, in truth. I hope for much more than this. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to say that I think Amer- 
ita can make a contribution to the matter discussed 
in thr«e pa^'ts which will outrival in its eventual effect 
'•n tht' d'--^ vir.ics of the human race the contribution she 
h.i-* alnariy made to world politics by the inspiration 
' f 'he Washington Conference. 

F jt th#' American brings to the study of religion not 
'.t/.v a S')mc>*hat fresht-r mind than the Eurojfan, but 
a trT:".;'<Ta::u'r/.al earnestness about serious things 
wi.i'h i> the world's iK'.^t hojH.* of creative action. 
M- -re* vtT there is ^^)Tr.ething Greek al>out the Ameri( an. 
He i.-» a!*.vay> y ur.g, as Greece was young in the time 
of Thcmiilocle^ and -•£-< hylus. He is conscious of *'ex- 
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hilantioQ in the air, a sense of walking in new paths* 
of dawning hopes and ontried possibilities, a con- 
fidence that all things can be won if only we try hard 
enoo^*' With him it is never the exhaustion of noon 
or the pathetic beattty of twilight : alwajrs it is the dawn, 
and every dawn a Renaissance. 

Since this, in my reading, is the very spirit of the 
teaching of Jesus, I fed that it must be in the destiny 
of America more quickly than any other nation to 
recognise the features of Christ in those movements of 
the present day which definitely make for the higher 
life of the human race. I mean the movements of 
science, psychdogy, philosophy, and the politics of 



If I expect anywhere on the face of the globe a 
r e sp o ns e to my suggestion that a new definition of the 
word '*Paith** is a due to the secret of Jesus, it is in 
America. If I hope for recognition of my theory that 
Christ should be sou^t in the living world and not in 
the documents of tradition, it is also to America that I 
k)ok for this hope to be realised. The work of ^nOiam 
James, Morton PrincSt and Kirsopp Lake enco ur a g es 
me in this conviction; but most of all I am encouraged 
by that jrouthf ul qmit of the American nation which 
looks backward as sebkxn as possible, forward with 
eihilaration and confidence, that manful spirit of hope 
and longing whidi is ever in earnest about serious 

Here, then, is a book wbkh goes to America witbaU 
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the highest hopes of its author — a book which attempts 
to throw off all those long and hopeless controversies 
of theology concerning the Person of Christ which have 
ever distracted and sometimes devastated Europe, to 
throw off all that, and to show that the good news of 
Jesus was the revelation of a strange and mighty power 
which only now the world is beginning to use. 



INTRODUCTION 

By means of a study in religious personality, I seek 
in l\.v<c pages to discover a reason for the present 
rather ignoble situation of the Church in the affections 
of men. 

My purj-oso is to examine the mind of modem 
Chri-stianity. the only religion of the world with which 
the wr>rld cm never be done, because it has the lasting 
quality of gro>*th, and to s<»e whether in the condition of 
that mind one cannot light uiK)n a cause for the cf)n- 
fe5<^ failure of the Church to impress humanity wth 
what its documents call the Will of God- a failure the 
more per^ilexing In-causc of the wonderful devotion, 
'•incerity. and almost boundless activity of the modern 
Church. 

As a clue to the object of this quest, I would ask 
th^ reader to b<ar in mind that the present disordered 
state of the world is by no means a cons<:'quence of ti.e 
late War. 

The state of the world is one of confusion, but 
that confusion is im.m.em,orial. Man has f«»r ever 
bem viTestling ^ith an anarchy which has for eviT 
d'feat*-d him. The history of the human race i* 
the diar>' of a Bear Oarden. Man. so potent against 

IV 
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the firightifatt and most august forces cxf nature, has 
never been able to subdue those trivial and unworthy 
forces within his own breast envy* hatred* maBoe, 
and all uncharitableness — ^which make for world an- 
archy. He has never been able to love God because 
he has never been able to love his neighbour. It is in 
the foremost nations of the world* not in the most 
backward, in the most Christian nations, not the most 
pagan, that we find unintdfigent conditions of in- 
dustrialism which lead to social disorder, and a vulgar 
d]q>osition to self-assertion which makes for war. 
History and Homicide, it has been said, are in- 
distinguishable terms. '*Man is bom free, and every* 
iHiere he is in chains/* 

This striking impotence of the human race to arrive 
at anything in the nature of a coherent world-order, this 
bewildering incapacity of individual man to live in love 
and charity with his ndghbour, justifies the prtmaa^ 
tioo that divine hdp, if ever given, that an Incamatioo 
of the Divine Will, if ever vouchsafed, must surely have 
had for its chief mercy the teaching of a science of Kf e — 
a way of existence which would bring the feet of un- 
hMppy man out of chaos, and finally make it possible for 
the human race to live intelligently, and so, beautifully. 

Now if this indeed were the purpose of the Incama- 
tk», we may be pard o ned for t hinkin g that the Church, 
irfndi has been the cause of so omdi tyranny and 
frW^l^hH in the past, and wfaidi even now so williii^ 
lends itsdf to bitter animosities and warlike cootrover* 
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sies, has missed the whole secret of its first and greatest 
dogma,' 

Therefore in studying the modem mind of Christian- 
ity, persuaded that its mission is to teach mankind a 
lcs.-on of quite sublime importance, we may possibly 
arrive in our conclusion at a unifying principle which 
will at least help the Church to turn its moral earnest- 
ness, its manifold self-sacrifice, and its great but con- 
fiicling energies, in this one direction which is its own 
supreraest end, namely, the interpretation of human 
life in terms of spiritual reality. 

To thfxK? who distrust reason and hold fast rather 
fearfully lo the moorings of tradition, I would ven- 
ixiTv to ^ay, first, that perilous times are most perilous 
to erp'r, an'l. secondly, in the words of Dr. Kirsopp 
Lake, "After all, Faith is not belief in spite of 
evidence, but life in scorn of consequence — a courageous 
trust in the gnat purpose of all things and pressing 
f^»rward to finish the work which is in sight, whatever 
the price may be." 

• I mOirrl A crriAin Dean the oth<T day whether the old controversy 
(«^vrrii H:#:h Chufv h and I>)W Chun h s'all obtaim*d in his duxri-Nc, 
-f (h. dfUT, nr/" he rcj^luti: ''Huch and Low are now united to fight 
Modcrmsu/* 



*' Thr distinction brturm ri^ht and 
wrong disappears when conscicncr 
dtes, and that brturen fart and 
fiction when reason is nc ejected. 
The one is the danger which besets 
(Ircer politicians, the other the neme- 
sis uhiih waits on popular preachers.** 
-Kirsopp Lake. 
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PAINTED WINDOWS 

CHAPTER I 
BISHOP GORE 

lie is in truth, in the power, in the hands, of another, of 
another uriU . . . attracted, corrected, f^uided, rnvarded, 
r^*uUed, in a lonf^ discipline, that ** ascent of the soul into the 
t nielli tibU world/'— WALTER Pater. 

No man occupies a more commanding position in 
the Churches of England than Dr. Gore. I am 
a-oured in m.ore than one quarter that a vote on this 
•uV;ei*t would place him head and shoulders above 
a!! other n-ligious teachers of our time. In the repon 
<f ;'^r>onal influence he appears to be without a rival. 

Suv h is the quality of his spirit, that a person so 
dirTrrent from him both in temjx^rament and intellect 
a th^ Dean of St. Paul's has confess<.'d that he is "one 
' f the m*'>st p'jwerful spiritual forces in our generation." 

It :^. I think, the grave sincerity of his soul wliitli 
g:vrb him this pre-eminence. He is not m.ore elocjuent 
than n"*any others, he is not greatly distingui>h(.d 
\ y iu'holarvhii). he is only one in a nunien)u^ com.pany of 
h:^h-minded men who live devout and disinterested 

3 
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Hves. But no man conveys* both in his writings and in 
his personal touch, a more telling sense of ghostly earn* 
estness, a feeling that his whole life is absorbed into 
a Power which overshadows his presence and even 
sounds in his voice, a conviction that he has in sober 
truth forsaken everything for the Kingdom of God. 

One who knows him far better than I do said to 
me the other day, "Charles Gore has not aimed at 
harmonising his ideas with the Gospel, but of fusing 
his whole spirit into the Divine Wisdom." 

In one, and only one, respect, this salience of Dr. 
Gore may be likened to the political prominence of Mr. 
Lloyd George. It is a salience complete, dominating, 
unapproached, but one which must infallibly ^tmmiA 
with time. Por it is, I am compelled to think« the 
salience of personality. History does not often endorse 
the more enthusiastic verdicts of joumaHsmt and 
personal magnetism is a force which unhappily mdts 
into air long before its tradition comes down to 
posterity.' 

Mr. Joseph Chamberiain was once speaking to me 
of the personality of Gladstone. He related with 
unusual fervour that the effect of this personality was 
incomparable, a thing quite unique in his esperieooe^ 

afWf%Mhn%o indlWd <nrof W ffnit«j ira K 1^ fO thOSC who had HOC 

met the man: vet. <*H^^v^ng Ktma^if nf a sudden^ aim! mm 



' Tbs fnfaM of Um Pimm Mmifiw, wbkili 
ioipfWMaoa dM poblfc, plaialy lies n Mvtac ffOB tfTCtfwvalte 
1 ihm ito¥«th hof Ow cnfii«QiiifirM ol hu own >ct». 
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it were shaking himself free of a superstition, he added 
resT'lutely, "But I was reading some of his speeches in 
Hansard only the other day. and upon my word there's 
nothing in them!" 

One may well doubt the judgment of Mr. Chamber- 
lain ; but it remains very obviously true that the per- 
sonal impression of Gladstone was infinitely greater 
than hib ideas. The tradition of that almost marvellous 
impres*^:on still prevails, but solely among a few, and 
there it is fading. For the majority of men it is already 
as if Gladstone had never existed. 

We should be wise, then, to examine the mind, and 
only the mind, of this remarkable prelate, and to con- 
cern ourselves hardly at all with the beauty of his life 
or the Ixfwiichments of his character; for our purpose is 
to arrive at his value for religion, and to study his 
peryjnality only in so far as it enables us to understand 
his. life and dfjctrine. 

r>r. Gore lives in a small and decent London house 
whuh at all p^jints in its etiuipment perfectly expresses 
a pure taste and a wholly unbtudied refinement. No- 
thing there offends the eye or oppresses the mind. It is 
the d:^*ified habitation of a p^xjr gentleman, breathing 
a ch/irm not to 1)C found in the house of a rich parvenu. 
He hab avoidt-d without effort the conscious artistry of 
Ch<.l,s<a and the indifference to art of the una-sthetic 
vul^:4nan Ab to the manner of his life, it is reduced 
to an extreme of simplicity, but his asceticism is not 
rr..a/ic the excu.sc for dome^tlc carelessness. A sense of 
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Older disttnguiahes this small interior, which is as quiet 
as a monk's cell, but restful and gracious, as though 
continually overlooked by a woman's providence. 

Here Dr. Gore reads theology and the newsp ap er, 
receives and embraces some of his numerous disciples, 
discusses sorialitwi with men like Mr. Tawney, churdi 
government with men like Bishop Temple, writes his 
books and sermons, and on a cold day, seated on a 
cushion with his feet in the fender and his hands 
stretched over a timorous fire, revolves the many 
problems which beset his peace of mind. ' 

SomeiHiere, in speaking of the Church's attitude 
towards rich and poor, he has confessed to carrying 
about with him **a permanently troubled conscience/' 
The phrase lives in his face. It is not the face of a man 
iHio is at peace with himself. If he has peace of mind* 
it is a Peace of Versailles. 

One cannot look at that tall lean figure in its purple 
cassock, with the stooping head, the somewhat choleric 
face, the low forehead deeply scored with amdety, the 
prominent light-coknired and glassy eyes staring with 
perplexity under bushy brows, which are as carefully 
combed as the hair of his head, the large obstinate ooM 
with its challenging tilt and wide war-breathing nostrils, 
the broad white moustache and sudden pointed beard 
sloping inward ; nor can one listen to the deep, tired, and 
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ghostly voice slowly uttering the laborious ideas of his 
troubled mind with the somewhat painful pronunciation 
of the elocutionist (he makes chapell of Chapel); nor 
mark his languorous movements and the slow swaying 
action of the attenuated body; one cannot notice all 
this without feeling that in spite of his great courage and 
his iron tenacity of purpose, he is a little weary of the 
battle, and sometimes even perhaps conscious of a chc^ck 
for the cause which is far dearer to him than his own life. 

(>r.e thinks of him as a soul under a cloud. He 
give^ one no feeling of radiance, no sense of a living 
serenity What serenity he possesses at the centre 
of h;> Uing does not shine in his face nor sound in 
h::> V( ;ce. He has the look of one whose head has 
kn^ lx.vn tJirust out of a window gloomily expecting 
an ai » A* nt to hapix*n at the street corner. FitzGerald 
once airi.irahly described the face of Carlyle as wearing 
"a cmcir^d expression.** No such bitterness of pain 
and def<-at ihows in the face of Dr. Gore. But his look 
IS the !«/'-»k of one who has not conquered and who 
cxjj'-xts further, perhaps greater disaster. 

He has Ujld us that **a man must be strong at the 
centre lx*:ore he can be free at the circumference 
of h:^ Ixing,** and in support of this dextrine he quotes 
the w jrd:> of Jesus, '*It is better to enter into hfe halt or 
rr.:u:r.' d rather than having two hands or two feet to go 
intu hill/* Has he reached strength at the centre, one 
w n iers. by d.nrig violence to any part (>f hi> rural 
\^vr,g'* I:> his strength n'>t the strength <•!* tJie uii ue 
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num bat the stxtngth oidy o( his will, a f oroed stroigth to 
wUdi his reason has not greatly oontributed and into 
whidi his affections have not entirely entered? Is this, 
one asks» the reason of that look in his face, the look of 
bafflement, of perplexity, of a permanently troubled 
consci en ce, of a divided self, a self that is both maimed 
and halt? 

How is it, we ask ourselves, that a man who makes 
so profound an impression on those who know him, 
and iHio commands as no other teacher of his time 
the affectionate veneration of the Christian workL 
and who has placed himself whole-heartedly in potiticaJ 
alUanoe with the militant forces of victorious Labour, 
exercises so little influence in the moral life of the 
nation? How is it that he suggests to us no feeling of 
the rdation of triumphant leadership, but rather the 
qjirit of Napoleon on the retreat from Moscow? 

We learn from his teaching that no one can be a 
Christian without *'a tremendous act of dioice,** that 
Christ prodaimed His standard with ''tremendous 
severity of daim,** that "it is very hard to be a good 
Christian,'* and that we must surely, as St. PMer says, 
"pass the time of our sojourning here in fear." All 
of iHucfa suggests to us that the Bishop has not entered 
into life whole, even perhaps that sometimes he looks 
back over his shoulder with a q)asm of honor at the 
hell from whidi he has escaped only by the sacrifice of 
his rational int^rity. 

Let us recall the main events of his history . 
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He was educated at Harrow and Balliol, and exercised 

a remarkable spiritual influence at Oxford, where he 
remained, first as Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College 
and then as Librarian of Pusey House, till he was forty 
)Tars of age. 

During these years he edited the book called Lux 
Mundi in which he abandoned the dogma of verbal 
invj iration and accepted the theory that the human 
kn- -wledge of Christ was limited. This book distressed 
a numJxT of timid people, but extended the influence of 
Dr G<jre to men of science, such as Romanes, as well as 
to a much larger number of thoughtful undergraduates. 

F'jT a year he was Vicar of Radley, and then came to 
L/r.dim as a Canon of Westminster, immediately at- 
tracting enormous congregations to hear him preach, 
his sermons being distinguished by a most singular 
vimj liiity, a profound piety, and al>ove all by a deep 
h'T.e ty of conviction which few who heard him could 
m-.thtand. Weller, the Dean's verger at the Abbey, 
h.is m.iny stories to tell of the long queues at West- 
minster which in those days were one of the sights of 
I>n»!'/n. The Abl>ey has never since recovered its 
jiare as a centre of Christian teaching. 

Up to this time Dr. Gore's sympathy for the Oxford 
Movement was merely the background of a life devoted 
to the mystical element and the miOral impliu'itions of 
the Christian religion. He was known as a Hi^h 
C*l*urt h::i.tn , he was felt to be a saint; his m'Klernism 
almost forgotten. 
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It was not long before his tentative movement 
towards moderaism ended in a profession of Catholic 
principles which allied him with forces definitdy 
and sometimes angrily ranged against the Hi^ier 
CritidsuL He became a Bishop. Almost at once 
the caressing fingers of the saint became the heavy 
hand of the dogmatist. He who had fri^tened 
Liddon by his tremulous adventure towards the mere 
fringe of modernism became the declared enemy, the 
implacable foe, of the least of his clergy who questioned 
even the most questionable clauses of the creeds. He 
demanded of them all a cat^orical assent to the Htcral 
truth of the miraculous, in esactly the same sense in 
which physical facts are true. Every word of the 
creeds had to be uttered ex ammo. "It is very hard to 
be a good Christian/* Yes; but did Dr. Gore make it 
harder than it need be? There was something not 
very unlike a heresy hunt in the diocese over wbkh the 
editor of Lmx Mumdi ruled with a rod of iron. 

I remember once speaking to Dr. WinningUm 
Ingram, Bishop of London, about the Virgin Birth. 
He told me that he had consulted Charies Gore oo 
this matter, and that he agreed with Charies Gore's 
ruling that if belief in that mirade were abandoned 
Christianity would perish. Such is the fate of those 
who put their faith in dogmas, and plant their feet on 
the sands of tradition. 

Dr. Gore's life as a Bishop, first of Woreester, then of 
Birmingham, and finally of Oxford, was disqipointiac 
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in many of his admirers, and perhaps to himself. He 
did well to retire. But unfortunately this retirement 
was not consecrated to those exercises which made him 
so impressive and so powerful an influence in the early 
years of his ministry. He set himself to be, not an 
exj<ment of the Faith, but the defender of a particular 
asjicct of that Faith. 

Here, I think, is to be found the answer to our ques- 
:: n onceming the loss of Dr. Gore's influence in the 
r.atujnal life. From the day of the great sermons in 
Wt-slminster Abbey that wonderful influence has 
■i:rr.ini:>hfd, and he is now in the unhappy position of a 
j^rty leader whose followers begin to question his wis- 
d >m. Organisation has destroyed him. 

Dr. Gore, in my judgment, has achieved strength 
at the centre of his being only at the terrible cost 
of cutting off, or at any rate of maiming, his own natural 
t<-mjKrramcnl. Marked out by nature for the life of 
my>tici:im. he has entered maimed and halt into the 
life of the controversixdist. With the richest of spiritual 
gjts, which demand quiet and a profound jx^ace for 
their de%'eIopment, he has thrown himself into the arena 
of theological disputation, where force of intellect 
rather than txauty of character is the first requirement 
of victory. Instead of dravs-ing all men to the sweet 
reasonaL!ene*^ of the Chri:>lian life, he has floundered 
ID the obicurilies of a sect and hidden his light under the 
bu^h<.l of a mouldering solreism— "the tradition of 
We .tern Catholicism." It is a tragedy. Po^terily^ 
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I think, will regretfully number him among bigots, 
lamenting that one who was ao clearly 



• • . bora for the univene, narrow'd his mind* 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind 

Por, unhappily, this party in the Church to idiich, 
as Dean Inge well puts it, Dr. Gore '^consents to 
bdong/* and for which he has made such manifoid 
sacrifices, and by which he is not always so loyally 
followed as he deserves to be, is of all parties in the 
Church that which least hannonises with Bn^ish 
temperament, and is least likely to endure the intdlec* 
tual onslaughts of the immediate future. 

It is the Catholic Pftrty, the spendthrift heir of the 
Tnctarians, which, with little of the inteOectual 
force that gave so signal a power to the Oxford Move- 
ment, endeavours to make up for that sad if not fatal 
deficiency by an almost inexhaustible credulity, a 
marked ability in superstitious ceremonial, a not very 
modest assertion of the claims of sacerdotalism, a 
mocking contempt for preaching, and a devotion to the 
duties of the parish priest which has never been excePed 
in the history of the English Church. 

Bishop Gore, very obviously, is a better man than his 
party. He is a gentleman in every fibre of his being, 
and to a gentleman all extravagance is distasteful, all 
disloyalty is impossible. He is, indeed, a survival from 
the great and orderly Oxford Movement trying to keep 
his feet in the swaying midst of a revolutionary mob, a 
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Kercnsky attempting to withstand the forces of 
n !>he\'ism. 

There is little question. I think, that when his 
mrlut-nce is removed, an influence which becomes with 
• wry y<*ar something of a superstition, something of an 
:m*utir)n, to the younger generation of Anglo-Catholics 
-not many of whom are scholars and few gentUmen — 
the i^arty which he has served so loyally, and with so 
rru«.h distinction, so much temperance, albeit so 
di-'^a-tn^viNly for his own influence in the world, will 
pcn.-^h on the far boundaries of an extremism altogether 
f'^rvi^n to our English nativity. 

F JT to many of those who profess to follow him 
he IS already a hesitating and too cautious leader, 
ar.d they fret under his coldness towards the millinery 
of the altar, and writhe under his refusal to accept 
the strange miracle of Transubstantiation— a miracle 
mh: h. he has explained. I understand, demands a 
rwcr^tl of itself to account for the change which takes 
J '^cc in digestion. If they were rid of his restraining 
har.d. if they felt they could trust themselves ^-ithout 
h:s intellectual championship, these Bolshevists of 
N^vrdotalism, these enthusiasts for the tyranny of an 
a^v lute Authority, these episcopalian asserters of the 
Aj-pi'-^toli^al Succes^sion who delight in flouting and 
(irfy:rg and insulting their bishops, wcmlcl s(H^n lo^e in 
the f 'Ilies of excess the last vestiges of English resj>ect 
f -r the once glorious and honourable ( )xford Movement. 

If ar;y man thmk that I bear i(x> hardly on these 
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very positive protagonists of Latin Christiamty, kt 
him read the Anglican chapters in A Spiritual jEneid. 
Father Knox was once a member of this party and 
something of a disciple of Dr. Gore» who* however* 
always r^retted his ''mediaeval** theology. 

A member of this party, marching indeed at its 
head and its one voice in these d^enerate days to 
which men of intelligence pay the smallest attentioo. 
Bishop Gore has lost the great inflnenoe he once eser* 
dsed, or began to exercise, on the national life, a moral 
and spiritual influence which might at this time have 
been well-ni^ supreme if the main body of the nation 
had not unfortunately lost its interest for themantn 
its contempt for, or rather its indifference to, the party 
to which he consents to belong. 

But for the singular beauty of his spiritual Ufe, one 
would be tempted to set him up as an example of 
Coleridge's grave warning, "He, idio begins by loving 
Christianity better than Truth, will proceed by loving 
his own Sect or Church better than Christianity, and 
end in loving himself better than alL" 

I find him in these late days no nearer to Rome, 
not an inch nearer, than in the days of his eariy man- 
hood« but absolutely convinced that Christ founded a 
Church and instituted the two chief sacraments. He 
win sacrifice nothing in this respect. His idiole mind« 
which is a very different thing from his whole qiirit, 
leans towards authority, order, and coherence. He 
must have an organised society of believers, believers 
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in the creeds, and he must have an absolute obedience 
to authority among these believers. 

But he is a little shaken and very much alarmed 
ly the march of modernism. **\\Tien people run up 
to you in the street/' he said recently, and the phrase 
s-Kc^^s panic, "and say, 'Oh! what are we to do?' I 
have got no short or easy answer at all." A large, 
in:portant. and learned body of men in the Church, he 
says, hold views which are "directly subversive of the 
fv.nindations of the creeds." He calls this state of things 
e\-idcnce of "an extraordinary collapse of discipline." 
But that is not all. He is alarmed; he is not content 
to trust the future of the Church to authority alone. 
* ' What are wc to do ? " He replies : 

•' First, we must not be content to appeal to authority. 
Wc must teach, fully teach, re- teach the truth on 
gp-mnds of Scripture, reason, histor>', ever>'thing, so 
ti'jii we may have a party, a body which knows not only 
that it has got authority, but that it has got the truth 
and fxAson on its side." 

The claim is obviously courageous, the claim of a 
travc and noMe man, but one wonders. Can it l>e 
rrjLilc go^xl' It is a long time since evolution saw 
Ath.&nasius laid in the grave, a long time since the 
In juiixlion pronounced the opinions of Galileo to be 
hcTutical and therefore false. "It is ver>' hard to be a 
g-jixl Christian. " Did Athanasius make it easier i^ Did 
the Inquisition which condemned Galileo make it easier 
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Dr. Gore thinks that the supreme tnistsWr of 
Christiamty was placiiig itself under the proCectioii 
and patronage of national governments. It should 
never have become nationalised. Its greatest and 
most necessitous demand was to stand apart from 
anjTthing in the nature of racialism. 

He mourns over an incoherent humanity; he seeks for 
unifying principles. The religion of an Incamatjoo 
must have a message for the worid, a mensgeforthe 
whole world* for all mankind. Surely, surdy. But 
unifying prinofdes are not popular in the chufches. It 
is the laity which objects to a coherent Gospd. 

He si^ for a spiritualised Labour Party. He 
shrinks from the thought of a revolution, but does 
not believe that the present industrial system can 
be Christianised. There must be a fundamental 
change. Christianity is intensely personal, but its 
individualism is of the spirit, the individualism of 
unselfishness. He laughs grimly , in a low and rumbling 
fashion, on hearing that Communism is losing its 
infliimce in the north of Bn^and. *'I can quite 
imagine that; the last thing an Bnglishman will part 
with is his p ropert y ." 

Laughter, if it can be called lau^ter, is rare oo 
his lips, and is reserv ed in general for opinioos wfaidi 
are in antagonism to his own. He lau^ in this 
way at the makeshift co mp romises of statesmen aod 
theologians and economists saying that what those 
men hate more than anything dse is a fixed p r in c ip le. 
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He quotes with a sardonic pleasure the capital saying 
that a certain statesman's idea of a settled policy based 
on fixed moral principles is a policy which will last 
from breakfast-time to luncheon- -he repeats the last 
words "from breakfast-time to luncheon." with a deep 
rrhsh. an indrawing of the breath, a flash of light in the 
^las&y eyes. 

He remains impenitent concerning his first instinct 
^s to England's duty at the violation of Belgium's 
neutrality. We were justified in fighting; we could 
do no other; it was a stem duty laid upon us by the 
Providence which overrules the foolishness of man. 
But he is insistent that we can justify our fiery passion 
m War only by an equal passion in the higher cause of 
Peace — no, not an equal passion, a far greater passion. 

We lost at Versailles our greatest opportunity for 
that divine justification. We showed no fer\'our 
Vn peace. There was no passion in us; nothing but 
scepticism, incredulity, and the base apjx^tite for 
revenge. We might have led the world into a new 
r;juch if at that moment we had laid down our sword, 
t^kcn up OUT cross, and followed the Prince of Peace. 
Hut we were cold. cold. We had no idealism. We 
w^e poor sceptics trusting to economics— the econo- 
rr.ics of a base materialism. 

But though he broods over the sorrows and suflcrings 

■f mankind, and views with an unutterable grief the 

I:\membcrment of Christendom, he re-fuses to style 

himself a pessimist. There is much gocxl in the world ; 
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he is continually being astonished by the goodness of 
individuals; he cannot bring Imnself to despair of man- 
kind. Ah, if he had only kept himself in that 
atmosphere! But ''it is very hard to be a good 
Christian/' 

As for theology, as for modernism, people are not 
bothered, he says, by a supposed conflict between 
Religion and Science. What they want is a message. 
The Catholic Church must formulate a policy, nmst 
become intelligent, coherent. 

He has small faith in meetings, pronouncing the 
word with an amused disdain, nor does he attadi 
great importance to preaching, convinced that no 
Endishman can oreach: "Even Roman Ca thoKrt 
can't preach in En^and." As for those diapds to 
which people go to hear a popular preacher, he caOs 
them "preaching shops," and speaks with pity of 
those who occupy their pulpits: "That must be a 
dreadful life — dreadful, oh, quite dreadful!" Yet he 
has a lasting admiration for the sermons of Charics 
Spuigeon. As to Jeremy Taylor, "I confess that all 
that turgid rhetoric wearies me." 

He does not think the Oxford Movement has qwnt 
itself. On the contrary, the majority of the 3roung men 
who present themselves for ordination axe very l argely 
inspired by the spirit of that Movement. All the same, 
he perceives a danger in formalism, a resting in symbol- 
ism for its own sake. In its genesis, the Oxford Move- 
ment threw up great men, very great men, men of 
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ct->n*^idcraMe intellectual power and a most profound 
^] irivjality ; it is not to be expected, perhaps, that such 
^.rints fhould appear again, and in their absence lesser 
m.n may possibly mistake the symbol for the thing 
yrT.*-'>!;s<-d, and so fall into the error of formalism. 
T:;:*: is a danger to be watched and guarded against. 
But the Movement will continue, and it will not reach 
:t^ fulfilment until under its pressure the Church has 
amvtd at unity and formulated a poHcy intelligent 
ar.'l c*-'!' ercnt. 

S> this great spirit, who might have given to man- 
kind a Ikm/jc worthy to stand beside the Imitation, and 
givtn to England a new enthusiasm for the moral 
prin- :j»Ies of Christianity, nurses a mechanistic drtam 
and i'herishcs the hope that his Party is the Aaron's rod 
of a!! the Churches. Many would have followed him 
:f h" hf 1 l>een content to sav onlv. "Do as I do," hut he 
.!• ^ en led into the dust of controversy, and bade us 
:h::.k a** he thinks. Nevertheless, in spite of this fatal 
rr.: "tAke he remains the greatest spiritual force among 
•.;.*-• Churches of England, and his lKK)ks of devotion 
i^\A :e read long after his works of controversy liave 
fol!' n :nto that coldest of all oblivions, the oblivion of 
:r.u !• 'iuate theologies. 
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CHAPTER II 
DEAN INGE 

Scim day, when Fve quite made up my mind what to fight 
far. or whom to fight. I shall do well enough, if I live, but I 
katem'i tmade up my mind what to fight for — whether, for 
instancd, people ought to live in Swiss cottages and sit on three- 
letged or one4egged stools; whether people ought to dress well or 
til; whether ladies ought to tie their hair in beautiful knots; 
%heiker Commerce or Business of any kind be an invention of 
the Detil or not; whether Art is a Crime or only an Absurdity; 
whether Clergymen ought to be multiplied, or exterminated by 
arsenie, like ra's; whether in general we are getting on, and if 
so uhere we are going to; whether it*s worth while to ascertain 
any of these things; whether one's tongue was ever made to talk 
wttk or only to taste with.— Jobs Ruskin. 

When our day is done, and men look back to the 
iJui'iows we have left behind us, and there is no longer 
any ^j^!l of jx^rsonal magnetism to delude right judg- 
rr.i-nt. I think that the figure of Dean Inge may emerge 
ir^'Tn the dim and tcx> crowded tajx*str>' of our {x^riod 
mT.h s^»mething of the force, richness, and abiding 
^triT.gth which gives Dr. Johnson his great plac c among 
authvntsc Engli^hm.en. 

His true setting is the DeancT>' of St. Paul's, that 
fn-^wT.mg and melancholy house in a backwater of 
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London's jarring tide, tdiere the dust oollectt, and 
sonli^t has a straggle to make two ends meet, and 
cold penetrates like a dagger, and fog hangs like a 
pan, and the blight of ages clings to stone and bridt, to 
window and woodwork, with an adhesive moomf ulness 
which suggests the hatchment of Melpomene. Even 
the hand of Grinling Gibbons at the porch does not 
prevent one from recalling Crabbe's memorable lines: 

Dark but not awful, dismal but yet mean. 
With anxious bustle moves the cumbrous scene; 
Presents no objects tender or profound. 
But spreads its cold unmeaning gloom around. 

Here in the midst of overshadowing waithouses 
— and until he came hither at the age of fifty-ooe 
few people in London had ever heard his name, a 
name which even now is more frequently pronounced 
as if it rhymed with cringe, instead of with s l img h ere 
the Dean of St. Paul's, looking at one moment like Don 
Quixote, at another Uke a figure from the pages d 
Dostoevsky, and flitting almost noiselessly about rooms 
which would surely have been filled for the mind ol 
Dickens with ghosts of both sexes and of every order 
and degree; here the great Dean faces the problems ol 
the universe, dwells much with his own soul, and fi^ts 
the Seven Devils of Foolishness in a style which the 
Church of England has not known since the days of 
Swift. 

In i4ipearance he is very tall, rigid, longHiedted« 
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and extremely thin, with fine dark hair and a lean 
grey clean-shaven face, the heavy-lidded eyes of an 
almost Asian deadness. the upper lip projecting beyond 
the lower, a drift of careless hair sticking boyishly 
forward from the forehead, the nose thin, the mouth 
mobile but decisive, the whole set and colour of the face 
stor.elike and impassive. 

In repose he looks as if he had set himself to stare 
the Sphinx out of countenance and not yet had lost 
h'-art in the matter. When he smiles, it is as if a mis- 
chievous boy looked out of an undertaker's window ; but 
the smile, so full of wit. mischief, and even gaiety, is 
g *r.e in an instant, quicker than I have ever seen a 
srr.:!e flash out of sight, and immediately the fine 
V h larly face sinks back into somnolent austerity which 
f r all us aloofness and immemorial calm suggests, in 
^ me fashion for which I cannot account, a frozen 
whim'iicality. 

Few public men, with perhaps the exception of 
SxT.utl Rogers, ever cared so little about appearance. 
It :s '.K'lieved that the Dean would be indistinguishable 
fr n; a tramp but for the constant admonishment and 
active t)enevolence of Mrs. Inge. As it is, he is some- 
thing more than shabby, and only escapes a dis- 
n.putable appearance by the finest of hairs, resembling, 
as I have >u*;,:ested. one of those poor Russian noblemen 
wh'^m I>^ tOiVsky loved to place in the di mal and sor- 
dA a*m ».phere of a I'Ml/ir.^ hou^e, there to shine like 
g ! I-n planets by the fore e of thtir iilcas. 
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But when all thts is said, and it is worth saying. 
I hope, if only to make the reader feel that he is here 
making the ao()tiaintanoe of an ascetic of the intellect, 
a man who cares most deeply for accurate thoof^ and 
is absorbed body , soul and spirit in the contemplation of 
eternal values, still, for all the gloom of his sorroondings 
and the dcadness of his appearance, it is profoundly 
untrue to think of the Dean as a prophet of pessimism. 

When he speaks to one, in the rather muflSed voice 
of a man troubled by deaf ness, the impression he makes 
is by no naeans an impression of melancholy or despair; 
on the contrary it is the impression of strength, power, 
courace. and unassailable allesiance to truth* He is 
careless of appearance because he has something far 
better worth the while of his attention; he is aloof and 
reQK>te. monosyllabic and sometimes even inaooessiUe. 
because he lives almost entirely in the spiritual worid* 
seeking Truth with a steady perseverance of mind Good* 
ness with the full energy of his heart, and Beauty with 
the deep mystical passion of his soul. 

Nothing in the man suggests the title of his most 
popular book Outspoken Essays—^ somewhat boastful 
phrase that would, I think, have slightly di stress ed a 
critic like Ste.-Beuve — and nothing, except a certain 
firm emphasis on the word tndk. suggests in his conver- 
sation the spirit that shows in the more controversial of 
his essays. On the contrary, he is in manner, ^••rinfc 
and spirit a true mystic, a man of silenceand meditation, 
gentle when he is not angered, modest when he is not 
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chAllerged by a fool, humble in his attitude to God if 
H'-^t to a foolish world, and, albeit with the awkwardness 
ine\-itable in one who lives so habitually with his own 
thou,;hts and his own silence, anxious to be polite. 

** I do not like being unpleasant," he said to me on one 
occasion, ''but if no one else will, and the time requires 
it •• 

It is a habit with him to leave a sentence unfinished 
» hi*, h is sufficiently clear soon after the start. 

In what way is he unpleasant? and what are those 
rr.ovements of the time which call in his judgment for 
ur.p !':asantness ^ 

Of Bergson he said to me, **I hope he is still think- 
ing." and when I questioned him he replied that 
Bt.rgion*s teaching up to this moment "sug[;ests that 
anything may happen." 

Here you may s<.x» one of the main movcmrnts of our 
•liy wh'xh call, in the Dean's judgment for unplcasant- 
n*-*'* — the unpleasantness of telling people not to make 
f ji !b of lhemt:clves. Humanity must not go over in a 
bc*iy to Mr. Micawber. 

An>thing may happen ? No ! We are not characters 
m a fairy talc, but men of reason, inhabiting a world 
whuh reveals to us at ever>' point of our investigation 
<.r,e ctrrtain and unalterable fact ■ an unbroken uniform- 
ity of natural law. We must n(jt dream . we mu^t act, 
and. before we act. we must think. Human nature 
d<j»-i n A change ver>* greatly Bergson is apt to 
cnc-'U.'agc easy optimi'^m. to leave the d(X)r o\n:n for 
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credulity » superstition, idle expectation; and he is 
disposed to set instinct above reason, '^averydangetoos 
doctrinci at any rate for this generation/' 

What is wrong with this generation? It is a gener- 
ation that refuses to accept the rule and discipline of 
reason, which thinks it can reach millennium by a short 
cut. or jump to the moon in an excess of emotsooal 
fervour. It is a generation which becomes a crowd, 
and "individuals are occasionally guided by reason, 
crowds never. " It is a generation which lives by catch* 
words, which plays tricks, which attempts to cut knots* 
which counts heads. 

What is wrong with this generation ? Public opinioii 
is '"a vulgar, impertinent, anonymous tyrant who 
ddsberately makes life unpleasant for anyone who is not 
content to be the average man/* Democracy means 
*'a victory of sentiment over reason " ; it is the triumph 
of the unfit, the ascendancy of the second-rate, the con- 
quest of quality by quantity , the smothering of the hard 
and true under the feather-bed of the toft and the 
false. 

Some may prefer the softer type of diaractcr. end 
may hope that it will make civilisation more bumaae 
and compassionate. . . . Unfortunately, expericnoe 
shows that none is so crud as the distlhssioned semi* 
mentalisL He thinks that he can break or ignore 
nature's laws with impunity; and then, when he finds 
that nature has no sentiment, he rages like a mad dog 
and combines with his theoretical G4>jection to capital 
punishment a hist to murder all who disagree with htm. 
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Beware of sentiment ! Beware of it in politics, beware 
of St in religion. S>ce things as they are. Accept human 
r*;iture for what it is. Consult history. Judge by 
Tr^si n and experience. Act with courage. 

As he faces poHtics, so he faces religion. 

Ho d<-iires to rescue Christianity from all the senti- 
rr.tT.tal vulgarities which have disfigured it in recent 
years — alike from the aesthetic extravagances of the 
ntualLst and the organising fussiness of the evangelical; 
to n-scuc it from these obscuring unessentials, and to 
>• t it clearly before the eyes of mankind in the pure 
r- ^yTs of thought — a di\nne philosophy which teaches 
•.\e only true science of life, a discipline which fits the 
5* ul f'>r its journey. **by an inner ascent/' to the 
; rr .^rxe of CkkI. Mysticism, he says, is the pursuit of 
•:!::n:ate, objective truth, or it is nothing. / 

Chn tianity drmands the cl()s<.»st attention of the 
:-..r. 1 It cannot be seen at a glance, understood in a 
r:.' TT.ent. adojited by a gesture. It is a deep and pro- 
f 'jrd ;ir.!l'>*oj.hy of life. It proposes a transvaluation 
<i \*i!'ie*i. It insists that the spiritual life is the only 
t.*^-e life. It s^'ts the invisible above the visible, and 
the eternal a}>ove the temix)ral. It tears up \>y the 
Hi^t.i the lust of accumulation. It brings n.an face to 
f.*i.e w:th a choice that is his destiny. He ^ul^t think, 
be rr.u.t det.ide. He cannot s<.-r\'e both G^kI and 
?»!^.*r.r.''n Either his life must be given for the 
:rr;ieri hal le values of spiritual existen<e c»r for tliC 
kts that perish and the fie.sh that \\\\l S4*e corruj-tion 
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Let a man cliooee* Christianity ocmtradicts all Ut 
natural ideas; but let him think, let him listen to the 
voice of God, and let him decide as a rational being. Let 
him not presume to set up his trivial notions, or to think 
that he can silence Truth by bawling falsehood at 
the top of his voice. Let him be humble. Let him 
listen to the teacher. Let him give all his attention 
to this great matter, for it concerns his soul. 

Here again is the aristocratic principle. Theaverage 
man. until he has disciidined his reason to understand 
this great matter, must hold his peace; certainly he 
must not presume to lay down the law. 

When we exclaim against this doctrine, and speak 
with enthusiasm of the virtues of the poor. Dr. Inge 
asks us to examine those virtues and to judge of their 
worth. Among the poor, he quotes, ''generosity ranks 
far before justice, sympathy before truth, love before 
chastity, a pliant and obliging disposition before a 
rigidly honest one. In brief, the less admixture of 
intellect required for the practice of any virtue, the 
higher it stands in popular estimation.*' 

But we are to love God with all our $mmd, as wdl as 
with an our heart. 

Does he, t h^ft i shut out the humble and the poor ffom 
the Kingdom of God? 

Not for a moment. ''Ultimatdy, we are what we 
love and care for, and no limit has been set to what we 
may become without ceasing to be oundves.** The 
door of love stands open, and through that doorway 
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the poor and the ignorant may pass to find the satis- 
fi-tion of the saint. But they must be careful to love 
:hf ri^hi things — to love truth, goodness, and beauty. 
Tr:cy must not be encouraged to sentimentalise; they 
must be bidden to decide. The poor can be debauched 
as easily as the rich. Many are called, but few chosen. 

His main protest is against the rule of the ignorant, 
the democratic principle applied to the amor intellec- 
tucJis Dei, Rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
aH must accept, with humility, the teaching of the 
Master. Plotinus, he points out, was the schoolmaster 
mho brought Augustine to Christ. The greatest of us 
has to learn. He who would teach should be a learner 
an his life. 

In everything he says and writes I find this desire 
to exalt Truth above the fervours of emotionalism 
and the dangerous drill of the formalist. Always 
he is calling upon men to drop their prejudices and 
catchwords, to forsake their conceits and s<.*ntiments. 
to fa<e Truth with a quiet pulse and eyes clear of 
all pa.*w''n. Christianity is a tremendous thin^; let no 
man. b<.*I:fver or unlx»liever, attempt to make li^ht of it. 

It IS not compas-sion for the intellectual difTiculties 
of the average man which has m.ade Dr. Inge a con- 
servative m*odernist. if so I may call him. Sentiment 
of DO kmd whatever has entered into the matter. lie is 
a conservative modernist birause his reason has con- 
•.-.n.-rd him of the truth of reasonable modernism, be- 
he has "that intellectual honesty which dreads 
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mbat Plato calls *the lie in the acml* even more than the 
lie on the lips/' He is a modernist because he is an 
inteUectual ascetic. 

When we compare his position with that of Dr. 
Gore we see at once the width of the gulf wUdi separ- 
ates the traditionalist from the philosopher. To Dr. 
Gore the creeds and the miracW are essentisl 
to Christianity. No Virgin Birth, no Sermon on the 
Mountl No Re sur rec ti on of the Body» no Parable of 
the Prodigal Son I No Descent into Hell« no revdation 
that the Kingdomof Heaven is within I Need we wonder 
that Dr. Gore cries out despairingly for more discipline? 
He summons reason* it is truCt but to defend and ex* 
plain creeds without which there is no Christianity. 

To Dr. Inge, on the other hand, it is ^diat Christ 
said that matters, what He taught that dfmands 
our obedience, what He revealed that commands 
our love. Christianity for him is not a seriet of eirtra* 
ordinary acts, but a voice from heaven. It is not the 
Christ of tradition before whom he bows his knee, bat 
the Christ of history, the Christ of faith, the Christ 
of experience— the living and therefore the evolving 
Christ. And for him, as for the great majority of 
searching men, the more the mists of pious abirgfamht 
Uft, the more real, the more fair, and the more divine 
becomes the Pace of that living Christ, the more dose 
the sense of His companionship. 

A friend of mine once asked him, *'Are you a 
Christian or a Neoplatonist?'* He smiled. '*It would 
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be (kfiKtilt to say/' he replied. He was thinking, I am 
sure, of Trocltsch's significant prophecy, and warning, 
that the Future of Christian philosophy depends on the 
renewal of its alliance with Neoplatanism, 

Let no man suppose that the intellectual virtues 
are outside the range of religion. "Candour, moral 
co^virage, intellectual honesty, scrupulous accuracy. 
chivalrous fairness, endless docility to facts, dis- 
interested collaboration, imconquerable hopefulness 
and perse\*erance, manly renunciation of popularity 
and easy honours, love of bracing labour and 
5treni;thcning solitude; these, and many other cognate 
q\:A!:ties." says Baron von Hugel, *'bcar upon them 
the impress of God and His Christ/* What Dr. Inge, 
» ho quotes these words, says of Plotinus declares his own 
♦character. He speaks of **the intense honesty of the man, 
uko never shirks a difficulty or urites an insincere word/' 

But though he is associated in the popular mind 
*.hief2y m-ith modernism. Dr. Inge is not by any means 
only a controversial theologian. Above and beyond 
everything else, he is a mystic. You may find 
miications of this truth even in a book like Oul^f>okeft 
Essays, but they are more numerous in his tv.o little 
%'clumes. The Church and the Age and Speculum A fiimct, 
and of course more numerous still in his great work on 

otinuA. ' He is far more a mystic than a modernist. 



* " 1 bavvoftCD thoufhl that the unqaesttona! \e micr;or.ty of ricrTr.an 
*^rr%Zj,r9 A^JOut P*»'unii'ni pr,:nU to &n inherent dHoLl in the Gcrn;An 
— rW Fk4090fky #/ Piaitmus, p. 13 
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Indeed I regard him as the Erasmus of modemisou 
one so sure of truth that he would trust time to work for 
his ideas, would avoid fighting altogether, but certainly 
all fighting that is in the least degree premature. The 
two thousand years of Christianity, he says somewhere, 
are no long period when we remind oursdves that God 
spent millions of years in moulding a bit of old red 
sandstone. 



Meanirtiile we have our codcsure little guides, 
of whom say to us, ''That is primitive, therefore it is 
good/* and oChefS, ''TUs is up-tOHlate, therefore it is 
better.** Not very wise persons any of them, I f< 



And again, writing of Cathdic Modernism in Piraaoe: 

We have given our reasons for rejecting the Modernist 
attempt at r econs tru ction. In the first place, we do not 
fed that we are r eq uir ed by sane criticism to mri en d c t 
neariy all that M. Loisy has surrendered. We beiiew 
that the Kingdom of God which Christ preached was 
something much more than a platonic dream. We 
bdieve that He did speak as never man spake, so that 
those who heard Him were convinced that He was more 
than man. We believe, in short, that the object d 
wordup was a historical figure. 



I win give a few extracts from Speculum A\ 
most valuable and most beautiful little book, wfaicli 
show the true bent of his mind : 



On an qucstioos abaui religion there is the most 
treHing divergency. But the saints do not co nti ad ki 
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Praver ... is "the elevation of the mind and heart 
toG- *i/* It is in prayer, using the word in this extended 
vrr. -^- t ' .at we come into immediate contact with the things 
th^t cannot bo shaken. 

Arc we to set against such plain testimony the pessi- 
rr.i t;c agnosticism of a voluptuary like Omar Khayydm? 

Thcr utji the Door to which I found no Key. . . . 

May it nnt be that the door has no key because it has 

T:.c si:;!^c5iion that in prayer we only hear the echo 
f f « -jr c wn vuiccs is ridiculous to anyone who has prayed. 

T*.o life <'f Christ was throughout a life of prayer. 
N t or.Iy d:d He love to spend many hours in lonely 
c T'.ri'.ur.ir.g with His Father, on the mountain-tops, 
»"• uh He was pcrhaf)*; the first to love, and to choose for 
ir.:s p":r;"'-c. but His whole life was spent in habitual 
f^i!: *iti n of God's presence. 

R» *:/: n i; cau^'ht rather than taught; it is the religious 
V-:ky : cr. n 't the religious lesson, that helps the pujiil to 
b* l.cvc 

Wr.at wr love, that we see ; and what we see, that we are. 

Wc n- * ! aMve all things to simplify our religion and 
r-ur ;r.n«T !:fe genrraliv. 

Wc Want to separate the essential from the non- 
e--cr.::al, to cn^entratc our faith uynm the pure Go<l- 
cr.-.-. M«n*«»<. ir.c eternal world which to Christ was so 
TT.'i h noanT and more real than the world of external 

C\ n-^t meant us to be happy, happier than any other 

It is Ix^auso he is so profoundly cY)nvinced of the 
irv:t:al tmth of Christianitv, lxN:*ausc he has so 
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honestly tried and so richly experienced that truth asa 
philosophy of Ufe, it is because of this, and not out of a 
lack of sympathy with the sad and so rro w fu l, that he 
opposes himself to the obscurantism of the An^o- 
Catholic and the emotional economics of the pofitkal 



''The Christian cure/* he says, '*is theonly real cuie** 
The socialist is talking in terms of the old currency, the 
currency of the world's quantitative standards; but 
Christ introduced a new currency, which demonetises 

theold Spiritual goods are unlimited in amount ; they 
are increased by being shared; and we rob nobody by 
taldngthem. He believes with Creighton that ''Social* 
ism win only be possible when we are all perfect, and 
then it will not be needed" 

In the meantime, "Christianity increases the weahh 
of the world by creating new values." Only in the 
currency of Christ can true soriaKsm hope to pay 
its way. 

We miss the heart and centre of his taarhing if we 
forget for a moment that it is his conviction of the 
suflBdency of Christ's revelation which makes him so 
deadly a critic both of the ritualist and the sodalisl^ 
two terms wbkh on the former side at least tend to 
become synon3rmous. He would have no distraction 
from the mjrstery of Christ, no compromise of any kind 
in the worid's loyalty to its one Physician. Simplify 
your dogmas; simplify your theologies. Christ is 
ttiaL 
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I have spoken to him about psychical research 
and the modem interest in spiritualism. ''I don't 
think mxich of thai!*' he replied. Then, in a lower 
key. ''It was not through animism and necromancy 
that the Jews came to believe in immortality." How 
d.d they reach that belief? "By thinking things out, 
and asking the question. Shall not the Judge of all the 
earJi do right?" 

The answer is characteristic. Dr. Inge has thought 
things out ; everj*thing in his faith has been thought out ; 
and the basis of all his thinking is acceptance of absolute 
values— absolute truth, absolute goodness, absolute 
beauty No breath from the class-rooms agitated by 
Einstein can shake his faith in these absolutes. His 
Sy.rX of the Universe is absolute truth, absolute good- 
n^s. al^v^lute beauty. He is a Neoplatonist. but some- 
thing more He ascends into communion with this 
Universal Spirit whimpering the Name of Christ, and 
ty the power of Christ in his soul address<.»s the Absolute 
as Abba. Father. 

No man is freer from bigotry or intolerance, though 
not many can hate falsity and lies more earnestly. 
The Chtirch of England, he tells me, should be a 
national church, a church expresbing the highest reach 
ri, English temperament, vriih room for all shades of 
th-^u^ht. He quotes Dollinger. *'No church is s^j na- 
ti'Tnal, *o de*-ply ro^jte*! in jXDpular affection, so boun-l up 
»■ th the institutions and manners tA the ccjuntry. or .o 
;»»crful in its influences on national cl;ar:itter " Hut 
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this was written in 1873. Dr. Inge says now, "The 
English Church represents, on the reUgious side, the 
convictions, tastes, and prejudices of the English 
gentleman, that truly national ideal of character. . . • 
A love of order, seemliness, and good taste has led the 
Anglican Church along a middle path between what m 
seventeenth century divine called *the meretridooa 
gaudiness of the Church of Rome and the squaUd slut* 
temy of fanatic conventicles. ' '* 

Uniformity, he tells me, is not to be desired One of 
our greatest mistakes was letting the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists go; they should have been accommodated within 
the fold. Another fatal mistake was made by the 
Lambeth Conference, in its insistence on re-ordinatioo. 
Imagine the Church of England, with two Scotch 
Archbishops at its head, thinking that the Presbyterians 
would consent to so humiliating a condition ! An inter* 
change of pulpits is desirable; it might increase our 
intelligence, or at least it should widen our sympathy. 
He holds a high opinion of the Quakers. ''Practical 
mystics: perhaps they are the best Christians, I mean 
the best of them.** 

Modernism, he defines, at its simplest, as p^r^^^^^l 
experience, in contradistinction from authority. The 
modernist is one whose knowledge of Christ is so per- 
sonal and direct that it does not depend on miracle or 
any accident of His earthly life. Rome, he thinks, is n 
falling power, but she may get back some of her strength 
in any great industrial calamity — a revolution* for 
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fTarr.jlt; S^iir.cone once asked him which he would 
i h' - -xr. a Black tyranny, or a Red? He replied **0n the 
^h- !c. I think a Black." The friend corrected him. 
*'Y 'U are ^Tong. Men would soon emerge from the 
r-:ns of a Red tyranny, but Rome never lets go her 
J- T*er till it is torn from her/* 

H:5 c^^tempt for the idea of reunion with Rome in her 
pr»-<nt cmdition is unmeasured. "The notion almost 
r-rr.:r.'i> us of the cruel jei>t of Mezentius. who bound 
\i.v I:v:r.*j Ixniies of his enemies to corpses.** It is the 
c r/» rrj t \pfjlh of a great scholar and a great English- 
rr.:in f<ir ignorance and a sfjmewhat ludicrous pretension. 
* * The c<2pul orbis has become provincial, and ht r author- 
::y 1^ «pumed even within her o^*n borders." England 
culi n'-'t kneel at this Italian footstool without ceasing 
t'^ i-i- England ' 

*'A jrrf'iund reconstruction is dem»anded," he says, 
"ar.d f ^r thos<» who have eyes to see has been already 
f r s* rr-.e time in progress. The new tyjn.* of Christian- 
:*v »:" 1-c more Christian than the old, because it will 
i< rr/-re moral. A num.ber of unworthy beliefs about 
Cj -i are being tacitly drcj ped. and they are so treated 
N.-i.au'<- thtv are unwurthv c»f Him." 

He s*ts the future of Christianity as a diep moral 
a*:J ipintual j^i^^er in the hearts and n.ir.ds of 
r:.'-n »ho have at length learned the value c>f the 

• • 'Zy.rrr ATr, ^'.er all. f • w ftr^/i'-n^ ' { »*'.; h <T.r Ka.. Ir-. . rra-i^n in 
**r A .*"-^-'.1 •:-4n the i.**Ie I'lrr j» m thr thf at mKuh l).c Kr ^-".i hn-tr. 
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new correQcy» and have eichanged piofuwiou for 
experience. 

But this Brasmos* far more learned than the other, 
and with a ooitrag^ wfaidi far exceeds the other's, and 
with an impatience of nature, an irritabifity of wand. 
idnch the other seldom knew, is neverthdess patient of 
change. He does not lead as decisively as he miglit. 
He does not strike as often as he should at the 
head of error. Perhaps he is still thinking. Per* 
haps he has not yet made up his mind tHiether "Art 
is a Crime or only an Absurdity/' iHiether Cl ergy m ea 
oug^t to be multiplied or ext er min a ted , whether ta 
general we are getting on, and if so where we are 
going to. 

I fed mjraelf that his mind is made up, thou^ he m 
still thinking and still seeking; and I attribute his 
indecision as a leader, his want of wei^t in the affurs 
of mankind, to one fatal deficiency in his mystktsn. 
It is, I presume to suggest, a mysticism which is separ» 
ated by no gulf from ego ism eg o ism of the U^ieBt 
order and the most spiritual diaracter, but still cgoisB. 
In his quest of God he is not conscious of others. Hm 
thinks of mankind with interest, not with affectioa. 
Humanity is a spectacle, not a brotherhood. 

When one speaks to him of the confusion and aaardqr 
in the religious world, and suggests how hard it is for 

the average man to know wfaidi way he should f oDow. 

he replies: *'Yes, Vm afraid it*s a bad time for the 

ordinary man.** But then he has laid it down, **Thefe in 
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not the slightest probability that the largest crowd will 
e\-eT be gathered in front of the narrow gate." Still one 
could wish that he felt in his heart something of the 
corr. passion of his Master for those who have taken the 
road of destruction. 

He attaches great importance to preaching. He does 
net at all agree with the sneer at ** preaching-shops." 
That is a convenient sneer for the younger generation of 
ritualists who have nothing to say and who perform 
cervn:onics they don't understand; not much meaning 
tkrre for the modem man. No; preaching is a most 
iTn;iorLant c>ffice. although no other form of professional 
wirk is done anything like so badly. But a preacher 
who hiis something to say will always attract intelligent 
peoi»!e. 

One dcK-s not discuss with him the kind of preach- 
ing neces^ry to convert unintelligent people. That 
mrrjld \fe to take this great philosopher out of his 
drpth 

As f'jr the Oxford Movement, he regards it as a 
changeling. His grandfather, an archdeacon, was 
a Tractarian, a friend of Pusey, a scholar acquainted 
w/.h all the doctors; but he was not a ritualist ; he did 
not even adopt the eastward position. The modem 
ritaali.st is hardly to be considered the lineal descendant 
cd these great scholars. "Romanticism, which dotes 
Dn ruins, shrinks from real restoration ... a Latin 
Chun-h in England which disowns the Pope is an 
ah*urdjty." 
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No, the future belongs to dear thinking and rigoroiia 
honesty of the intellect. 

Dr. Inge began life as the fag of Bishop Ryle at Etofs 
— the one now occupying the Deanery of St. Ptal's. 
the other the Deanery of Westminster, both sdiotan 
and the friendship still remaining. He was a shy and 
timorous boy. No one anticipated the amatingfy 
brilliant career which followed at Cambridge, and 
even then few suspected him of original genius untfl 
he became Lady Margaret Pnrfessor of Divinity 
in 1907. His attempts to be a schoolmaster were 
unsuccessful. He was not good at maintaining dsa- 
dpline, and deafness somewhat intensified a nervous 
irritability which at times puts an enormous strain 
on his patience. Nor did he make any notable 
impression as Vicar of All Saints', Ennismore Gar- 
dens, a parochial experience which lasted two yeaiu. 
Skmly he made his way as author and lecturer, and it 
was not until he came to St. Paul's that the worid 
realised the greatness of his mind and the ndbaem 
of his genius. 

As a correction to the popular ddusion coocemtng his 
temperament and outlook, although, I must ooofeas* 
there is something about him suggestive of a T^ofidffn 
Particular, I will quote in ooodusioo a f ew of the many 
witty epigrams ^diich are scattered throughout his 
pages, showing that he has a sense of humour which 
is not always discernible in those n^ would laugh him 
away as an unprofitable depressionist 
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The clerical profession was a necessity when most 
IK'- ; \c could neither read nor write. 

Scrr.inarics for the early training; of future clerp>Tnen 
rr.ay in Ittd t>e established; but beds of exotics cannot 
Ijc ra.^/ d by keeping the gardeners in greenhouses while 
tho yvun^: plants are in the open air. 

It IS b^'coming imp>ossibIe for those who mix at all with 
th*.:r frlIow-n.cn to believe that the grace of God is dis- 
tnl»uted dcnommationally. 

Like cthtT idealisms, patriotism varies from a noble 
dcv'jti n to a moral lunacy. 

(r-^T cltTkcy are jx^itivcly tumbling over each other 
m i:.<.:r eagemt-ss to be apjjointed court -chaplain to King 

A generatirn which travels sixty miles an hour must be 
f.ve times as ovilised as one which only travels twelve. 

It ;s n t certain that there has lx*cn much change in our 
inirll'.t tu*il an 1 moral a-lomnicnts since pithecanthropus 
dr ; :^*1 the {^rst half of his name. 

I cann-'t h<!p hoping that the human race, having 
tajtrn :n su'Xc<i-i'.n every j.ath extvpt ti.e ri/l.t one, n^.ay 
pay mTc attent;*jn to the narrow way that Icadeth unto 



Lfc 



I: IS us4'!e^s f<jr the sheep to pa«;s res«)Iuti<'n^ in favour 
r ( v»*»:« t^rianism. while the wolf remains <»i a dirlerent 






\:\rr the v-ct^n 1 centur>', the apologists ft^r the prie^t- 
h > -1 arc m sm'xnh waters. 
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Not e v er y on e can wmnn both hands befoie the fire 
of lifie without ■oorrhin g fatmadf in the pcooeie. 

It is quite es eesy to hypnotise oneself into imherility 
by repeating in solemn tones. *' Pr o gress , Democmcj. 
Corporate Unity/' as by the blessed word Mesopotamin, 
or. like the Indians, by repeating the mystic word **Qb* 
five hundred times in 



to bless very different theories. 

• . • as if it were a Idnd of impiety not to float with the 
streaniL a feat wfatdi anr dead dos can aooomolish. • • • 

An appendix is as superfluous at the end of the hnrana 
CBcnm as at the end of a vohune of K^t literature. 

The ''traditions of the first six centuriee*' are the 
traditions of the rattle and the feeding bottle. 

In speaking to me last year of the crowded waitinf- 
listo of the Public Schools, he said: ''It is no kmgcr 
enough to put down the name of one's son on the dny he 
is bora, one must write weD ahead of that: 'I am 
expecting to have a son next year, or the year after, and 

shaD be obliged if * The congestion is very great, in 

qxte of the increasing fees and the supertax." 

Mudi of his journalism, by the way, has the edn* 
cation of his diildren for its excuse and its coosecratioB 
—children to whom the Dean of St. Paul's reveals in 
their nursery a side of his diaracter wfaoDy and beauti- 
fully different from the popular legend. 

There is no greater tmnd in the Church of Wi^g****i|, 
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CO greater mind, I am disposed to think, in the English 
nation. His intellect has the range of an Acton, his 
f DTthrighiness is the match of Dr. Johnson's, and his wit, 
less biting though little less courageous than Voltaire's, 
has the illuminating quality, if not the divine playful- 
ness, of the wit of Socrates. 

But he lacks that profound sympathy with the 
human race which gives to moral decisiveness the crea- 
tive energy of the great fighter. A lesser man than 
Era.*:n:us left a greater mark on the sixteenth century. 

The righteous saying of Bacon obstinately presents 
itself to our mind and seems to tarry for an explanation : 
•'The nobler a soul is, the more objects of compassion 
it hath,'* 
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CHAPTER III 
FATHER KNOX 

Omr m€W curaU preached, a pretty hope full yaunQ man, 
yri $0wuitBhai raw, newly come from college, full of Latine 
leniences, which in time will weare off, — John Evelyn. 

Tbeee is a story that when Father Knox was an 
undrrgraduate at Oxford he sat down one day to choose 
mhrthcr he would be an agnostic or a Roman Catholic. 
'Bui is there not some doubt in the matter^" inqiircd 
a fnend <rf mine, to whom I refK^ated the tale. *'Did 
he really sit down and choose, or did he only toss 

The story, of course, is untrue. It has its ori>;in in the 
d'-I:jjhtful wit and brilliant playfulness of the youn^ 
pnest Everybody loves him, and nolwdy takes him 
ycnoasly. 

Few men of his intellectual stature have Inx^n re- 
»nved With so httlc trumix-t -blowing into the Roman 
Catholic Church, and none at all, I think, has so im- 
^^^cj/.iSly retired from the Church of England. For 
i»-I th^ mt<Test it exi-iled. the s<.^^es<;lon of thi^ extremely 
Lr.lli^r.t j*»T54jn might have Jxen the secession of a 
\^T.\un or a pew-opener He did nut so much "go 

4 49 
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over to Rome*' as sidle away tnm the Chtucfa of 
England. 

But this secession is wdl worth the attentioo of 
rdigioias students. It is an act of personality whidi 
helps one to understand the theological chaos of the 
present-time, and a deed of temperament which il- 
lumines some of the nsore obscure movements of rdi* 
gious psychology. Ronnie Knox, as everybody caDs 
him, the eyes lighting up at the first mention of his 
name, has gone over to the Roman Catholic Churdi, 
not by any means with a smile of cynicism on his face, 
bat rather with the sweat of a struggle still clinging to 
hsssouL 

He is the son of an Anglican bishop, a good man whose 
strong evangelical convictions led him, among many 
other similar activities, to hold missionary services on 
the sands of BlackpooL His mother died in his infancy . 
and he was brought up largely with undes and atmts, 
but his own home, of which he speaks always with 
r e v erence and affection, was a kind and vigorous estab- 
lishment, a home weD calculated to develop his scholarly 
wit and his love of mischievous fun. Nothing in his 
surroundings made for gloom or for a Calvinism of the 
souL The swiftness of his intdlectual devdopment 
mi^t have made him sceptical of theok)gy in general 
but no tt!fl*i^~^ in his home was likely in any way to 
make him sceptical of his father's theology in particular 

He went to Eton, and the religion in which he had 
been brought up stood the moral test of the most 
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riti'Tal y^ars in boyhood. It never failed him, and he 
ncvt-r q'K*stioned it. But when that trial was over, and 
after an ;!lnt*ss which shook up his body and mind, he 
carr.v under the influence of a matron who held with no 
Lf> f';rcc of character the views of the Anglo-Catholic 
f-:^. y Thc-sc \news stole gradually into the mind of the 
r^*.h«r effeminale boy, and although they did not make 
?.:m question the theolo^' of his father for some years, 
he V w n found himself thinking of the religious opinions 
of h:> uncles and aunts with a certain measure of 
•-•-ir^Tioritv. 

** I N*>;an to feel/* he told me, "that I was living in a 
rather provincial world — the world described by Wells 
and Arnold Bennett." 

This restlessness, this desire to escape into a greater 
jsA more lieautiful world, pursued him to Oxford, and, 
: -r the moment, he found that greater and beautiful 
world in the life of Balliol. Bishop Ryle, a good judge. 
has fjK'ken to me of the young man's extraordinary 
f^ :!:ty at turning English poetry at sight into the most 
rr.< '.■ 'di' ni:i Greek and I^tin, and of the remarkable range 
r.f Kin u holarship. He hims<.*lf has told us of his love of 
jr-rt ard bananxis. his joy in early morning celebrations 
sn t:.** ^.hajjcl of Pusey House, his tea-parties, his delight 
:n If. bates at the Union, of which he became Prc*sident. 
a'. ! of his many friendships with undergraduates of a 
m:fy and fiippant turn of mind. Like many efTemi- 
r-it'- r^'itures, he w;i< ^!ad of op[)ortunities to prove him- 
vtlf a g*'xxl fellow. In spile of no heel-taj>s when the 
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port went round, he won the Hertford in 1907. the 
Ireland and Craven in 1908, and in 1910 took a fint in 
Greats. 

He became a PeUow and Lecturer of Trinity College 
for two years, then its Chaplain for five years, and* 
after leading a life of extravagant and fighting ritoalisn 
as an Anglican priest, at the end of that period, 191 7. 
he retired from the Church of England and 
ceived into the Church of Rome. 

The consolations of Anglo-Catholicism, then, 
insufficient for the spiritual needs of this sdoo of the 
Low Church. 

What were those needs? 

Were they, indeed, spiritual needs, as be suggests 
by the title of his book A Spiritual jEtieid, or ttstkeHc 
needs, the needs of a temperament? — a temperament 
which used wit and raillery chiefly as a shidd for its 
Arinlfing and quivering emotions, emotions which 
must take note of if we are to understand his 

He was at Eton when a fire oc cune d in one of the 
houses, two boys perishing in the flames. He tells us 
that this tragedy made an impression on him. for it fell 
at a time in his life when *'one begins to fear death.** 
Pear is a word which meets us even in the qni^tly 
pages of A Spiritual jEneid. a volume perhaps more fitly 
to be termed "An iCsthetic Ramp." 

He loved to dash out of college through the chiQ 
mists of a No\'ember morning to worship with *'the 
few righteous men*' of the University in the Chapd of 
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f^uvt-y House, which "conveyed a feeling, to me most 
^T^t;f ymg. of catacombs, oubliettes, Jesuitry, and all the 
atrr. v.-jhere of myster>' that had long fascinated me." 

He tells us how his nature "craved for human sym- 
pathy and support,** and sjx^aks of the God whom he 
* ' m »r-h:jped. loved, and feared.** He prayed for a sick 
f ntr.d with *'l>oth hands held above the level of my head 
Z'jt a quarter of an hour or more.** He was a Universiil- 
1 t **riio:!:ng from the idea of hell.** He believed in 
rr.tn^. th«ju^;h he did not always take them, and was 
•:. -r '-fibly sui)erstitious. "The name of Rome has 
..'•sicivs fur me, stood out from any printed page merely 
\ '.-.uu e Its initial is that of my own name." "At 
th*r t:mc t>f my ordination I t(Kjk a private vow, which 
I always kept, never to preach without making some 
T' (trKT*y c to Our Lady, by way of satisfaction for the 
r.«^'!»t.t of other pn-achers." He uas a youth when 
he t(xk the vow of celibacy. He had tlu- ck-.>ire, he tells 
u« to make him:>ilf thoroughly uneon.fortal le- as 
:'.'. r 'n wvuld say, "to merit Heaven l»y n^aking earth a 
H'll " H;s su;x.Tstitions were often ludiertnL-* even to 
h •:".-<• If. On one o<casion in boyh^KKl. lie was trying to 
^•' t a fire to burn "Let this be an <mien," he s;i:vl "If 
I Can get this fire to burn, th.e Oxford Movenu-nt was 

A VI It to Belgium hastene<l tlie inevitable de< i >ion of 
»^. h a ten.jK-Tament 

l^.f c\tra r Iinary <iev<iti«'n <i the {•<••'; !e v^l.t-r- 
e%'T «c w- nt. ;.arli ularly at Uru^e>. struck K' ::.e \Mlh 
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a sense of ixmneasarable contrast to the dnirdxs of 
own coiintfy. • • • 



He did not apparently feel the moral contiast 
be twe e n Belgian and English character. 

. . . The tourist, I know, thinks of it as Bruga Is 
Marie^ but then the tourist does not get up for earljr 
Masses; he would find life then ... he can at least 
go on Friday morning to the chapel of the Saint Saag 
and witness the continuous stream of people thai flows 
by, hour after hour, to salute the relic and to make their 
devotions in its presence; he would find it hard to keep 
himself from saying, like Browning at High Mass, "Has 
is too good not to be true." 

Might he not perhaps say with another great man* 
"What must God be if He is pleased by things which 
simply displease His educated creatures?** In a cotm* 
try n^iere the churches were once far more crowded 
than in Belgium, I was told by a discerning man. Prince 
Alexis Obolensky, a former Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, that all such devotion is simply superstition 
He said he would gladly give me all Russia's spirituality 
if I could give him a tenth of En^and's moral earnest- 
ness. And he tdd me this story : 

A man set out one winter's night to murder an old 
woman in her cottage. As he tramped throu^ the snow 
with the hatchet under his blouse, it suddenly o ocuii e d to 
htm that it was a Saint's Day. Instantly he dro pped 
on his knees in the snow, crossed himsdf violently with 
trembling hands, and in a guilty voice implored God to 
forgive htm for his evil intention. Then he rose up, r»- 
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fn.-<hi -1 and forgiven, postponing the murder till the next 






UnJ«njbtedIy, I fear, the devotion of priest-ridden 
L untries. which evokes so spectacular an effect on the 
'trar.gcr of unbalanced judgment, is largely a matter 
« f superstition: how many prayers are inspired by a 
!• \*cry, how many candles lighted by fear of a ghost ? 

But Father Knox, whose aesthetic nature had early 
rl-^;>«■ndc<^ with a vital impulse to Gothic architecture 
ar 1 the {)'>mp and mystery of priestly ceremonial, felt in 
Br:^*"S that the spirit of the Chapel of the Sacred Blood 
rr.u t te mtroduced into the Church of England "to 
•uvc f -ur c'->untr>' from lapsing into heathenism." What, 
I w *r.Jcr, is his definition of that term, heathenism? 

Bm*:rs had a decisive effect, not only on his aesthetic 
irr.] ul *•>. but on his moral sense. His conduct as an 
Ar^li^an priest was frankly that of a Roman propa- 
^ar. i:-t. I do not know that any words more damning 
to the Romish spirit have ever been written than those 
:n uK;, h this most charming and brilliant young man 
tills the stor>- of hi.^ trtachery to the Anglican Church. 
(f( celebrating the Communion ser\'ice he says : 

. . my own principle was, whenever I sjX'kc aloud. 
l> u'« the lan^^^ua^c of the Prayer Do<;k, when I s;xjke 
it^ffio, to use the words ordered by the Latin niivsaJ. 

H*- .va:d of his propaganda work at this time: 

The Roman Cath^»li<.s . . . have to s<.Tena(lc the 
Iir.t:h ju!'4ic frf-m the drive, we An^^lican Catholic* 
Kavc the entfic to the drawing -ro<. m. 
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His enthusiasm for the Roman service was sodi that in 
one place 

I had to travel for three quarters of an boor to find 
a church where my manner of celebrating, then pcrfaapa 
more reminiscent of the missal than of the Prayer Boidc, 
was tolerated even in a Mass of Devotion. 

About this time I celebrated at a community dbmpA. 
One of the brethren was heard to dedare afterwards 
that if he had known what I was going to do he woitld 
have got up and stopped me. 

At the conclusion of one of his celebrations abroad, 
an Englishman in the congr^ation exclaimed, "Thank 
God that's over.'* After his first sermon in Trinity 
Chapel, an undergraduate (''afterwards not only my 
friend but my penitent ") was heard to declare excitedly . 
"Such fun! The new Fellow's been preadung heresy — 
all about Transubstantiation." 

Such fun ! This note nms through the wfaok of A 
Spiritual jEneid. A thoroughly undergraduate spirit 
inspires every page save the last. Religion is treated as 
a lark. It is full of opportunities for plotting and rag- 
ging and pulling the episcopal leg. One is never coo- 
sdous, not for a single moment, that the author is writ* 
ing about Jesus of Naxareth, Gethsemane, and Calvary. 
About a Church, yes; about ceremonial, about myste- 
rious rites, about prayers to the Virgin Mary, about 
authority, and about bishops; yes, indeed; but about 
Christ's transvaluation of values, about His secret* 
about His religion of the pure heart and the childlikr 
spirit, not one single glimpse. 
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Now let us examine his intellectual position. 

In the preface to Some Loose Stones,* written before 
he went over to Rome, he explains his position to the 
modernist : 

there are limits defined by authority, within 
which theorising is unnecessary and speculation for- 
\ 1 !drn 

But I should like here to enter a protest against the 
a. •vurr; ti* n . . that the obscurantist, having fenced 
h:rT:5<!f m l»el.ind his wall of prejudices, enjoys an unin- 
t'TTuptcd ar.d i^nohle peace. 

The s* 11 uT who has l>t taken himself to a fortress is 
t^ ♦.•re^y in a rrj^rc secure position than the soldier who 
r!' \s to t.^:ht in the oj>en plain. He has ramparts to 
d* f n 1 him. But l;e has, on the otlier hand, ramparts to 
d' !• :. 1. . . . For him there is no retreat. 

The whc>lc p^jsili^n stands or falls by tl.e weakest parts 
in t^ e defcnres; give up one article of the Nicenc Creed, 
ar. 1 t^c wh '\c «^iti:ati(m is lost; you go under, and the 
♦ a,: y u loved is forfeit. 

And yet * 

I c-m fet-l every argument a^'ain^^t the authrntirity of 
tie (V ^:-N. iKTiausc I know that if I approached them 
fr% V *.f % r. :;'/'! t faith I should as hkelv as not brush them 
A :dc in*.; aliently as cne of a whole set of fables. 

They wi^uM Ik? fabh^s to him unless he ai)pn>arhed 
th«-m with faith And what is faith ^ He lelhs u^ in the 
'-UT'.r J r«-face "Faith is to me, not an intellectual \m>- 
c»-- ». 1 \'A a divine gift, a sjxvial privilege." 

It 1 fair to siy that he would now modify this drfini- 

Aa *n»«er to the vniuizvc cAlk^d ftmndait4>ns. 
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turn, for he has told me that it is a heresy to esdnde 
from faith the operatioos of the intdkct. Bat the 
words were written when he was fighting the battk of 
the soul, written ahnost on the same page as that wfaicfa 
bears these words: 

You have not done with doubt, because yon have 
thrown jrourself into the fortress; you are left to keep 
doubt continuany at bay. with the cheerful assurance 
that if ]rott fail, the whole of your religious life hss been 
a ghastly mistake . . . 

for this reason* they have, I think, a notable significanoe. 

Is it not probable that Father Knox has thrown 
himself into a fortress, not out of any burning desire 
to defend it, but solely to escape from the enemy of his 
own soul? Is it not probable that he was driven from 
the field by Pear rather than summoned to the battle* 
mentsby Love? 

I find this inference justified in numerous ways« 
and I do not think on the whole that Father Kooa 
himsdf would deny it. But chiefly I find it justified 
by the form and substance of his utterances since he 
became a Roman Catholic — fighting and most diaOeng* 
ing utterances which for me at any rate are bdied, and 
tragically belied, by a look in his eyes whidi is un» 
mistakably, I am forced to think, the look of one who is 
stin wrestling with doubt, one, I would v e nture to 
hazard, who may even occasionally be h a u n t ed by the 
dreadful fear that his fortress is his prison. 

On the day that Newman entered that f or tr es s the 
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triuir.phant cr>' of St. Augustine rang in his ears, Securus 
judu\it ofbis Urrarum; but later came the moan Quis 
mikt tribuat, and later still the stolen journey to Little- 
rr.ore and that paroxysm of tears as he leaned over the 
ly h-^ate looking at the church. 

Not long ago I went one Sunday evening to West- 
minster Cathedral. It was winter, and the streets of 
tall and sullen houses in that gloomy neighbourhcx>d 
Were darkening with fog. This fog crept slowly into the 
cathitiral. The surpliced boy who presented an alms- 
ii>h just ^nthin the doors was stamping his feet and 
srufT.ing i*-ith cold. The leaves of tracts and pamphlets 
en the table blew up and chattered in the wind ever)' 
time the door was thrust open. 

The huge building was only half filled, perhaps hardly 
that Through the fog it was not easy to s<:'e the glitter- 
ing a!tar. and when three priests apix\'ired Ix-fore it 
thf-ir Vfstm,ents so melted into the cloth that they were 
\-;-;^ le only when they bowed to the monstrance. The 
altar U'U rang snappishly through this cold fog like the 
dinner lx.*Il of a boarding house, and in that yellow mist. 
»:.;. h de<-j>ened with every minute, the white flames of 
the candles lost nearly all their starlike brightness. 
Th' re seemed to be depression and resentment in the 
'i- • p voices of the choir rum*bling and rolling behind the 
s. Teen , there seemed to Ix: haste, a desire to get it ovt-r, 
m t:.e na ^1 voice of the priest prayir*g almost s<jueakily 
at the altar. 

People were continually entering the cathedral. 
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many of them having the appearance of foreicnenc 
many of them young men who looked like waiters: one 
was struck by their reverence, and also by their look oi 
intellectual apathy. 

Father Knox appeared in the pulpit, which is sta- 
tioned far down the nave, having come from his work 
of teaching at Ware to preach to the faithful at West- 
minster. He looked very young, and rather apprehen- 
sive, a slight boyish figure, swaying tmeasily, the large 
luminous eyes, of an extraordinary intensity, almost 
glazed with light, the full lips, so obviously meant for 
laughter, parted with a nervous uncertainty, a wave of 
thick brown hair falling across the narrow fordiead with 
a look of tiredness, the long slender hands never still for 
a moment. 

I will endeavour to summarise his remaricable ser- 
mon, which was delivered through the fog in a soft and 
throaty voice, the body of the preacher swaying mo- 
notonously backward and forward, the congregation 
sitting back in its little chairs and coughing i n oo nv en- 
iently from beginning to end. It was the strangest 
sermon I have listened to for many years* and all the 
stranger for its unimpassioned delivery. 

He spoke of the Pall of Man as a certainty.' He 



• *'ll tt • very msvl^ ^ad tnporUat lart UmI, Iran Um 
ta G«oou oi Um accovnt o( the crvatioa and tia mod pomthmmt d tkt 
ftrrt pair, aot Um (aintctt ctpli it anutMii lo it is auhwqiwfly kmmd 
Sfqrvhcf* ia litcratitre itntU aboat Um tima of Chnst. . . . J«Bi 
Htmiclf nrrcr ooea aOodci to Adaoi, or lo aay part of tkt liocy «l 
BdA.*'— Aixsa. 
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fjw.lce continually of an offended God. Between this 
t rT-n I* d God and His creature Man sin had dug an 
:rr.]Ki ^a^le chasm. But Christ had thrown a bridge, 
tr-ni h'-aven's side of that chasm, over the dreadful 
r^lf This is ^^ hy Christ descTibed Himself as the Way. 
Hr :> the Way over that chasm, and there is no other. 

Bit Christ also descril>cd Himself as a door. What 
1- :h#* d'fmition of a dfx^r? It is not enough to say 
:h.*t a d'V)r is a thing for letting ixx)i)le in and letting 
;-- ; \c out. It is a thing for letting same people in, and 
f .T shutting other jx^ople out. 

To 1^h"m did Christ entrust the key of this dfK)r? 
To ?t. PettT — to the disciple who had denied Him »' 
thr-ve. What a marvellous choice! Would you have 
th'''U^:ht of doing that' Should I have thought of 

^ * * * I 

an ; i' a ' But that is what Christ did. 

A' 1 cv'-r sin« e, St. PettT and his successors have 
: • ! I '.r.f k<-ys> of Heaven and Htll, with jx)wer to loose 
..' ! } :rA \Miat' yrm e.xi laim, were the Keys of 
:!•..*.• n and Hr!l entrusted to even those Pojk-s who 
!:■. • i \'\i\x\ hve.s an<l brought di«;grace on the name of 
T' 1., : n ' Yvs To them and to no others in their day 
Vt*; .iti-vT th«ir hves n,av have Ixx^n at other n.on.ent ^ 
•* r • n t}.*-y i^ere UM>smg and binding they \\ere ai tin^ f^r 
.*-: PettT. whi> strK)d In'liind them, and In-hind St. Peter 
*• ■ -! Jfv'is Chri.st 

-•. h in bri* f was the s<Tmon delivered that Sunday 
*.»r.ir.^ to the faithful in Weslinm.t'T Cathedral by 
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one of the wittiest men now living and one of the dkew- 
erest young men who ever came down from Qxf ofd with 
the assurance of a great career before them. 

How is it that he has come to such a pass? 

I fed that he is in part whistling to keep up his 
oouragCt but in chief forcing himself to utter an extr eme 
of traditional belief in order to destroy the last vestige 
in his mind of a free intellectual existence. Auto- 
suggestion has a power of which we only b^in to know 
the first movements. 

The man who has said that he would not choose as 
the battl^round of the Christian religion either '*the 
credibility of Judges or the edibility of Jonah/* the man 
who is blest with an unusual sense of humour and intd* 
lectual subtlety of a rare order, is here found preadnng 
a theology which is fast being rejected by the students of 
Barcelona and is being questioned even by the peasants 
of Ireland. What does it mean? Is it possible to 
understand such a perveraon of mind? 

His intellectual position, as he states it, is a simple 
one — for the present. 

He asks us. Is Truth something which we are ordered 
to keep, or something which we are ordered to find ? 

Is our business holding the fort? Or is it looking fc>r 
the Pole? 

Xhe traditionalist can say, "Here is the Tnitli. 
written down for you and me in black and white; I 
mean to keep it, and defend it from attack; will yoa 
rally round it ? Will you help me ? '* 
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He shows you the modernist wandering in the 
w:! it-mess of speculative theology looking for the 
Tmth which the traditionalist, safe, warm, and se- 
cure of eternal life, keeps whole and undefiled in his 

It is like a fairy tale. 

How simple it sounds! But when Father Knox looks 
;n the glass docs he not see its staring fallacy? 

r>ld he kt-cp the Truth of his boyhood — the Truth 
• f his father's church? Did he not go outside the for- 
tress of Evangelicalism and seek for Truth in the for- 
:n.-*.> of Anglo-Catholicism? And here again, did he 
n'»t bre;ik faith, and once more sevk Truth outside its 
«all>' If Truth is n')t something to he found, how is it 
that he is not still in the house of his fathers? 

I>x.-s he fail to see that this argument not merely 
eTj '.lins hut vindicates the re;ecti()n of Christ by the 
^••»s^ Thfv had their tradition, a tradition of im- 
TT.i.'Tr^^friul sanctity, ptThaps the noblest tradition of any 
jn*" I le in the world. 

I>j*v"» be not alsf) s*t» that it destroys the raison d'etre 
' { the ChrL>t:an missionary, and would redui*e tl.e \\l;ole 
m .c'.d to a state of what Nietzs<he called Cljin:ii<m and 
pr*'f 'und m'HlifKTity' 

Ever)' re!:gion in history, from the worshij) c)f f>>iris. 
N-ra; :*. and Mithras to the loaths^)m,e rites practi-ed in 
the .Lirkne^s of African forests, has Invn handed down 
a.> u:y:uestionable truth commanding the loyultv of its 
diSfc:;/.es. What logic, what magic of holiness. c<nild 
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destroy a f alae rdigion if tradition it aacronnct and all 
innovation of the devil? 
The intellectual duty of a Christian, Father Knox lays 

it down, is "to resist the natural tendencies of his reason, 
and believe what he is told, just as he is expected to 
do what he is told, not what comes natural to him/* 

Such a proposition provokes a smile, but in the caw 
of this man it provokes a feeling of grief. I cannot 
bring myself to believe that he has yet found rest for his 
soul, or that he can so easily strangle the free existence 
of his mind. His present position fills me with pity, his 
future with apprehension. 

He is one of the modestest of men, almost shrinking 
in his diffidence and nervous self-distrust, an under- 
graduate who is mildly excited about an ingenious line 
of reasoning, a wit who loves to play tricks with the 
subtlety of a curiously Agile brain, a casuist who sees 
quickly the chinks in the armour of an adversary. But 
with all his boyishness, and charm, and humility, and 
engaging cleverness, there is a light in his eyes too 
feverish for peace of mind. I cannot prevent myself 
from thinking that his secession, which was something 
of a comedy to his friends, may prove something of a 
tragedy to hinL 

He seems to me one of the most pathetic eiamp le s I 
ever encountered of the ruin wrought by Pear. I think 
that the one motive of his life has been a constant terror 
of finding himself in the wrong. The door, which for 
Dr. Inge has no key , because it has no lock, is to Ronald 
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Knr>x a door of terror which opens only to a single key — 
a.rd a A^rtr which as surely shuts out from eternal life 
the sr.ul that is wrong as the soul that is i^icked. He 
r:ust have certainty. He dare not contemplate the 
; rc'spt'ct of awaking one day to find his religious life "a 
^y^-,t!y mistake/* 

At the cross roads there was for him no Good Shep- 
herd, only the dark shadow of an offended God. He 
T:ir* for safety, for certainty. Has he found them? 

It may be that the last of his doubts will leave him, 
:r^t the iron discipHne of the Roman Church and the 
ajto-sug^cition of his own earnest passion for inward 
;• -i,e. may deliver him from all fear, all uneaMness, and 
ih-t one Aiy. forsaking the challenging sermon and the 
t o vi'-flcnt assertion of the Catholic faith, he may find 
h:m*elf Fitting down in great r>eacc of mind and ^ith a 
^ \lt.n m'-llowness of spirit to write an Apologia pro 
Vtt^i Sue more genial and less shallow than A Spiritual 

i^u.h a book from his jx*n would lack. I tliink, the 
Ltj: sweftne:>s of Newman's great work, but it m*:^ht 
exsti all other Ixioks of reli^^ious autobic);.Taphy in 
( h.irrr.ir.g mit and endearing grxnl humour. The Church 
tA Rome has caugJit in him neither a Newman nor a 
Manning. It has caught either a Sydney Smith or a 
Tartar. 

He h.-is Ujo much humour to be a bigot, and tcx> much 
h-L.T-^nity to be sati..rie<l with a cell. For ti.e n.nn;ent 
he vwrmA to embrace Original Sin, to fling his am.s round 
f 
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the idea of an offended God, and to alumt at the top of 
his voice that there is no violence to his reason and to his 
common sense which he cannot contemplate and most 
gladly accomplish, in the name of Tradition; bat the 
pulses cool, the white heat of enthusiasm ev^xxatea, 
fears take wing as we grow older, and whispers from the 
outer world of advancing and conquering men find their 
way into the oldest blockhouse ever built against the 
movements of thought. 

"Science," says Dr. Inge, "has been the skmly 
advancing Nemesis which has overtaken a barfaarised 
and paganised Christianity. She has come with a win- 
nowing fan in her hand, and she will not stop tin die has 
thoroughly purged her floor.** 

I am sure Ronald Knox was never meant to shut his 
eyes and stop his ears against this movement of truth* 
and I am almost sure that he win presently find it 
possble not to look, and not to listen. 

And then . . . what then? 
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CHAPTER IV 
DR. L. P. JACKS 

As an excelUni amateur huntsman once said to me, **If you 
riul £Ui/, lead the hounds into the belief that they arc doing it 
l'*— John Andri.w Doyle. 



OfB of the great ladies of Oxford was telling me the 
other day that she remembers a time when friends of 
hers refused, even with avened eyes and a bottle of 
^n^elling sails at the noM.-. to go down the road where 
Mansfield Collej^e had presumed to raise its red walls of 
N on coriormi t y . 

To-day Manchester College, the seat of Unitarianism, 
s*-iinds on this same d:^>entin;; road, and thither the 
L-. i:(.b of Oxford ^o up in f:reat numb<Ts to li>ten to the 
:--aut:ful mu>ic whii.h di-tin^uji hes the thaj>el s<'r\'ice. 
:he chajx'l itv.!: already beautiful entn^h with windows 
\ y Bumc-Jones. 

( yn the altar-cloth of this chajx-l are embroflrn d the 

wcrdi. GOD IS LOVE. No tables of -tone finr.k that 

i:mtle allar. and no panelled creeds < n tl:*- walls ihab 

l^r.^-e the vi.-itor to define his def.r.itior.r . The atmoh- 

\T.rTt iA the {ilace is worship. Th.e j;rtate:t of all 

C:*r.-t*s afEmuitiuns is reckoned enough. God is love. 

69 
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No needt then, to add— Therefore with Angds. mud 
Archangels, and all the Company of Heaven . • . 

The Principal of Manchester College is Dr* L. P. 
Jacks, the Editor of The Hibbtrt Jowmal. the bio- 
grapher of Stopford Brooke and Charles Hargrove, 
author of Mad Shepherds. Lentnds ef Smoheaeer, and 
other books which have won the affection of many 
readers and the praise of no few scholars. He is a man 
of letters, a man of nature, and a mystic. 

His face bears a strange resemblance to the unfor- 
gettable face of that great Unitarian, James Martineau. 
whom Morley calls ''the most brilliant English apolo- 
gist of our day" ; it lacks the marvellous sweetness of 
Martineau's expression, but has a greater strength; it 
does not bear witness to so sure a triumph of ser e ni t y , 
but shows the marks of a fiercer battle, and the scars of 
deeper wounds. It is the masculine of the other's 
feminme* 

Like Martineau*s the head with its crown of white 
hair is nobly sculptured, and like Martineau*s the ivory 
coloured face is ploughed up and furrowed by mental 
strife ; but whereas Martineau*s is eminently the indoQCS 
face of a student, this is the face of a maniHio has lived 
out of doors, a mountaineer and a seafarer. Under the 
dense bone of the f ordiead which overhangs them fiks 
the eave of a roof, the pale blue eyes look out at you 
with a deep inner radiance of the spirit, but from the 
midst of a face which has been stricken and has wiaoed. 

Something of the resolution, the dehbermtcness, the 
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%*em power, and the enduring strength of his spirit 
shTws it^^lf . I think, in the short thickset body, with its 
hea\'>' shoulders, its deep chest, its broad firm upright 
r.'.-ck. ar.d its slow movements, the movements as it 
w.jrc of a peasant. Always there is alx)ut him the feel- 
.r.^ of the fields, the sense of nature's presence in his 
life, the atmosphere of distances. Nothing in his 
apjearance suggests cither the smear or the burnish of a 
t om-n existence. 

It is not without significance that he has gone farther 
af-e!d from Oxford City than any other of its academic 
.itixens. bui!ding for hims<-lf a home on a hill two miles 
ar.d more from Magdalen Bridge, i^ith a garden about 
It kept largely ^ild. and scats placed where the eye can 
travel farthest. 

T^.is man. who is so unpushing and self-effacing, 
a cor*tribution to the Christian religion which 
vc^, I think, the thoughtful attention of his con- 
t*-r^.;orar:es. It can Im? set forth in a few words, for his 
•..;*.h ii fastened in the conviction that the universe* is 
f-iT imp!er than science— for the moment— would allow 
u^ :> think. 

Let me '•xplain at the outset that Ur.itarianism adm*its 
of a cerL'iin diversity of faith. TIutc are Unitarians 
who think and s; <-ak only of Gfxl, There are others who 
lay th'ir in i->te:ue on the humanity of Jesus, exalting 
Him solfr-y as th'* chicfrst of teachers. TTiere are others 
wh Jih'-yj e to dwell on the uniqueness of Jesus, m-ho feel 
tn Him y-'mc precious but quite inexpressible, certainly 
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quite indefinable^ tpdl of diyinity, and who love to 
lose themselvet in mystical meditations cooccr nin g His 
continual presence in the hmnan spirit. Dr. Jades* I 
think, is to be ntunbeied among these last. But, Uke 
an other Unitarians, he makes no credal 
mankind, save only the one affirmation of their 
faith, with its inevitable ergo: God is Love, and theie- 
fore to be worshipped. 

Robert Hall said to a Unitarian minister wbo alwmys 
baptised * * in the N ame of the Father and of the Son mod 
of the Holy Ghost/' attaching a very sacred meaning to 
the words, "Why, sir, as I understand you, yoa most 
consider that you baptise in the name of an abstraction, 
a man, and a metaphor.** More simple was the inter- 
pretation of a Japanese who, after listening with a 
corrugated brow to the painful exposition of a reoest 
Duke of Argyll concerning the Trinity in Unity, and 
the Unity in Trinity, suddenly eiclatmed with radiant 
face, ''Ah, yes, I see, a Committee.*' 

Dr. Jacks leaves these perplexities alone. For him, 
God is the Universal Spirit, the Absolute Reality im* 
manent in all phenomena, the Love whidi reason finds 
in Goodness and intuition discovers in Beauty, the Fa- 
ther of men, the End and the very Spirit of Evohitian. 
And Jesus, so far as human thought can reach into the 
infinite, is the Messenger of God, the Revealer both of 
God's Personality and man's immortality, the gitnt 
Teacher of liberty. What else He may be we do not 
know, but may discover in other phsses of our 
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Enough for the moment of duration which wc call 
hurr*an hfe to know that He unlocks the door of our 
privjn-house. reveals to us the character of our Father 
"which is in Heaven, and the nature of the universe in 
wr.l'.h we move and have our being. 

I: this should appear vague to the dogmatist who 
t'n-l^ it imjx)s>ihle either to love God or to do the will 
<i Christ without going into the arithmetic of Athana- 
lu-?, and reviling an unintelligible creed, and celebrat- 
:r.^» :n Christian forms the rites of those mysterj' 
r* hg:')n.> whii h r<;mi)eted with eai h other for the suikt- 
v:;*.:«;n of the Grii-c^)- Roman world in the third centiu^', 
he ■»:!! find no vaguene vs at all in Dr. Jacks's interpreta- 
t: n of the teaching of Je^us. He m^ay i>erhaj)s find in 
that mterpn*tation a sin.pli( ity, a clarity, and a direct- 
n#' -i ^^hith are not wl;ollv convenient to his idea of a 
Cj- d \\>/) n'jj«nts, is angry, and can be mollified. 

\\*};e:her J'^-^iis was lM)rn (>f a Virgin or not, whether 
}{*• r:*: '-d d^-ad Nxlit^ i<> lift* or not, whether He Him4S<'lf 
r -'• fr'-m th*- grave with H: ; phy i* al N.dy or not, cer- 
\.i :\ :•> it. and b'-yoml all d: pt:'e (»f every contvival)le 
Jl-t. 1. that H«' tau/};t n.<n a \\ay of life, tliat He brought 
thim a nv'-agi', t!iat He H:r:.s<'lf regarded His nic^.sage 
a* i^" d nrws. 

H'W cari!f^-!y men n:ay think in this n:atter is 
si/jy^n to us rather strikingly in a page (>f ^omc Loose 
Su^.rs, a l>>ok to wb.il h rrfrremn- Im,^ already Invn n:ade. 
Aft'-r writing aN)ut d-gma. ar. ! en«!eavourir.g to show 
that the tradr.i«'nal: t is i^n firmer grcnind tlian the 
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modonist, becanae he can say, ''Here is the Truths'* 
while the modernist can only say, "We will teD yoo 
what the truth is when we have found it,*' suddenly. 
with scarcely a draw of his breath. Father Knooc ex* 
daims! 

The real trouble is that they (the modernisti) have 
got hold of the wrong end of tiie stidc, that they have 
radically misconoetved the whole nature of the Chrisdaa 
message, which is, to be one for all minds, for all plaoes, 
foraU 



Note that word indfiOfe. What confusion of thought ! 

The message of Christ is one thing; paganised dogma 
conce rni ng Christ is another. The message of Christ 
does indeed remain for all minds, for all places, for all 
times, inexhaustible in its meaning, unalterable in its 
nature; the dogmas of theology, on the other hand, de- 
mand Councils of the Church for their definition, and 
an infallible Pope for their interpretation. Theydiaage. 
have changed even in the unchangeable Catholic 
Church, and will change with every advance of the 
positive sciences and with every ascent of philosophy 
towards reality; but the message stands, plain to the 
understanding of a child, yet still rejected by the 
i^-orld. Christianity, as Dr. Jacks says, has been more 
studied than practised. 

How far quarrdling theologians and uncfaaritabfe 
Churches are responsible for that rejection, let the 
conscience of the traditionalist Qf he happen to know 
history) decide. 
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As for the message, here is a reading of it by a Uni- 
tarian — a reading. I venture to say, for all minds, for all 
pla*.t-s. for all limes — a reading which stands clear of 
c*jn:roversial theolog>'. and which, in spite of its pro- 
fun i:ty, is a message for the simple as well as for the 
Iramvd. 

Chhstianity is man's passport from illusion into 
reality. It reveals to him that he is not in the world 
to s*-t the world ri^'ht, but to see it ri^ht. He is not a 
crirT.in.iI and rarth is not a Borstal Institution. Nature 
:% thf }:an'liwfck of a Father. L^x^k deeply into that 
hand:^Mrk and it reveals a threefold t<*ndcncy — the 
icrAtrr.ry towards goodness, the tendency towards 
J^-auty. the tendency towards truth. Ally yourself 
«::h th^-^' tendencies, make yourself a growing and 
'!••% • I- •; :r,^ interii4;^*nce, and you inhabit spiritual reality. 

Sf:*!y the manner of Jesus. His attitude to the sim- 
; 1' -t and m<»st domestic matters, the love He m.ani- 
f*<*ei. an<! the objixts for which He manifested that 
I.vc. These thin^> have "a deejxT si^'nificani.e than 
our p-n ive the<>l(;^ies liave dared to find in th*-::). 

. . Tl*«-y NIijc^ not to the fringe of Christian:* y 
but to it.> <-s:^nre.** Christ loved the world, 

H:s r»-I:^ion. whi(.h has come to stand for represMon 
f'rjn I*.d on an almo t an^yry distrust of human nature, 
IS :r* f .u t **t}*e n.o>t ent (;ur:i^:in^', the m*ost j'>y"Us, the 
l*-^*: T'-] :•• ive. and the Ira t f(^rb:dd:ng of all the re- 
1.,;:'.^'. of tJ.e 'AorM.*' It d'HS not fear the >^'>r;d, it 
rr-^.t'T^ :t It d"*s not s^-^k to eiAa;<» from hfe, it 
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develops a truer and more abundant Ufe. It placet ttadf 
at the head of evolution. 

There are points on its path where it enters the 
shadows and even descends into hell« for it is a rdigioo 
of redemption, the religion of the shepherd seeking the 
lost sheep, but '' the end of it all is a resurrection and not 
a burialt a festival and not a f uneral, an ascent into the 
heights and not a lingering in the depths/* 

Nowhere else is the genius of the Christian Rdigioii 
so poignantly revealed than in the Parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son, which begins in the minor key and gradually rises 
to the major, imtU it cuhninates in a great merry«makiiig, 
to the surprise of the Elder Son, who thinks the majesty 
of the moral law will be compromised by the music aad 
dancing, and has to be reminded that thoK joyous sooads 
are the keynotes of the spiritual world. 

Dr. Jacks weU says that we should be nearer the 
truth if, instead of thinking how we can adapt this re^ 
ligion to the minds of the young, we regarded it as 
"originally a religion of the young which has lost some 
of its savour by being adapted to the minds of the old.** 

Then he reminds us that it was *'in the form of a 
person that the radiance of Christianity made its first 
appearance and its first impression on the workL** A 
Light came into the world. 

The Jesus of history drew men to Him by an iswifd 
beauty. His serenity gave the sick and the sofferiog 
an almost riotous confidence that He could heal them. 
His radiance attracted children to His side. He 
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f'^A of choosing a child for the sublimcst of teachings. 
lie rr.n if it clear that entrance into the Kingdom of 
Htavcn is la^Mt^t to those who arc least deluded or en- 
vh*x:r.t'! \>y ai)j)<.'arances, and hardest to those whose 
h'-ar.- i:e in their pos:^-ssions. The Kingdom of Heaven 
'<i^y:.:f:*.^ freedom. 

H*' was the great teacher of the poverty of riches, and 
the Wealth of nothingness. He knew as no other had 
fvcr known, and siiw as no other had ever seen, the 
«5yTr.N>I:^m of nature. Always His virion pierced behind 
the aj-jx-arance t<> the thing in itself. He loved "the 
r»a!:*v that abidts hevond the shadows." He directed 
c»ur ^jiritual vi:icin to this reality, telling us that the 
w,u! mak' ". a natural resiK)nse *'to a world built on the 
sar:e heavenly pattern with itself and aglow with the 
^an;e !:nm'>rt*il T.re." He taught that joy is a thing of 
the *; irit He made it plain that loss, disillu.^ion, and 
dt f'-ut are t!;e jH::aIty of alTi ctions m:1 on the outside of 
th:r.^'». Tl;e materi»i!i>t is in prison. 

He d:d n'»t corvKn-.n the earth; He taught that its 
trjc lovtlme^s is to be dis<emed (;nly by \hv spiritual 
eye. For Him the earth was a sym.bol. avA the whole 
rralm of nature a para! le. 

I tann^'t but tKink that wo are never furtJ.er fr<^m 
IT.r j:* r.ius (f tJ.e Christian r< !:/:■ n iK.iii uKtn ue treat 
ih s lur: :n 'is at:r."-j !.« re as i:.- i:/J; it \\erc a f r* i/n 
c:.*.»! ;<•, <f i:**'e a» » unt '«o l r..; a^ the 5ub^t.ln^ e it 
rr : r::.« s :s pt.i'.:.<«i i:/.a t With- ^.it it. tl.o sul >,tan e, 
n rr.uf.i r ). w h::: j It- «.r 1. a <• n:; I« \. l»nf»::.ts a ilry 
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Losing the radianoe we lose at the same time the 
central light from which the radiance springs, and oisr 
religion, instead of transforming the corruptible world 
into its incorruptible equivalents, reverts to the type it 
was intended to supersede and becomes a mere safegustrd 
to the moral law. 

Nothing can allay our present discords and the long 
confusions of the world, short of ''those radiant ooo- 
ceptions of God, of man» of the universe, which are the 
life and essence of Christianity." 

"Liberty," says Edouard Le Roy, ''is rare; many 
live and die and have never known it." And Derga o u 
says, "We are free when our acts proceed from oar 
entire personality, when they express it, when they 
exhibit that indefinable resemblance to it which we find 
occasionally between the artist and his woric" 

This, I think, is idiat Dr. Jacks means when he 
speaks of Christianity bestowing liberty — a new mas- 
tery over fate and circumstance. It calls forth not only 
the affection of a man , and not only the intetfigence at a 
man, but the whole of his intuitions as well. The entire 
personality, the entire field of consciousness, the entire 
mystery of the ego, is bidden to throw itself upon the 
universe with confidence, with gratitude, with love on* 
speakable, recognistng there the act of a Fatherhood of 
which, in its highest moments, the soul is conscioas in 
itself. 

Thus is man made free of illusion. No longer can the 
outside of things deceive him, or the defeats of the 
higher by the lower deject, much less overwhelm him. 
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He soes the reality behind the appearance. He dwells 
v-ith powers which are invisible and eternal — with 
;u-t:ce, with virtue, with beauty, ^nth truth, with love. 
w::h • xcellence. More to him than any house built with 
hard -. more, much more even than the habitation of his 
own V'ul. is the invisible life of that soul, its delight in 
l-cauty. its immediate response to truth and goodness, 
It-* ! 'nging for the flight of the One to the One. its almost 
athletic sen«ie of spiritual fitness. 

Dr Jacks will have no clement of fear in this religion. 
He f.::d:> no rK)m in the universe for an offended God. 
^.e!:i:f :n God can mean nothing else but love of God. 
All otir troubles have come upon us from the failure of 
the Church to live in the radiant atmosphere of this 
l<!:cf. t/> make l>e!ief a life, a life that needs no dogmas 
ard expresses itself by love. 

But this was not to be. The Church cultivated fear 
of Crjd, and could not bring itself to trust human 
nature 

Belief passed into dogma; the mind of man was put 
in frtt^TS as well as his body; the Church built one jri^ .n 
and the State another. . . . All this was cl>S4.-ly con- 
ocdcd with the idea of the potcntctt G(^l whu h Chun h 
and State, in consequence ol their political alliance, had 
restored, against the martyr protest of Jesus Christ. 

But how should man te treated ? Here it is that Dr. 
Jacks makes a most valuable suggestion: 



Treat man, after the mind of Christ, as a being whose 
fint oeed U fur Light, and mhose second need is tyt 
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ud yen. will find tbst m his nocd tot hckft 
tt pro|^ciuvdjr sfttsfied, his nocd foe fprtnuutsX wdl 



bit not asi^nx&caxit fact that wfaik the churchft 
fflnifi i i iii i ng of csHptiness* t b^ tprh oob t the OQlkcnL tfat 

■re pscsra to ovciimviuii^ . 



Dr. Jadci has asked qtnte recently a Prendmian. a 
Swede, a Dutchman, an American, a Cbnaman, and a 
J a pan e K , "What is the leading interest in your ooon- 
try? What do your people really behere in?** The 



«i«9j ^^A*-.^^ •• 



When he varied his question, and asked, "What 
have yon learnt from the war?** the answer came, **We 
have learnt our need of edocation.*' 

Some would prefer them to baire nid: *'We have 
leant oitr need of Christianity." But is it not the seme 
thing? In grasping the vast potentialities of the hmnaa 
qarit, and that is what this hunger for education nieeas» 
have they not grasp ed an essential diaracterislic of the 
Christian religion and placed t hemselv e s at its v«y 
growing point? 

Education is Light, and Light is from God. 

Dr. Jacks believes that a movement has begun wfaklu 
'*if it develops according to promise, will grow into the 
most impassioned enterprise so far undertaken by 



The struggle for /ifAl, with its wide fe Oo w ship s 
high enthusiasms, will displace the straggle 
with its mean passions, its monstrous illusions, and ila 
itemptible ideals. 
be strug^ for power will end, not, ai 
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in universal revolution, which would merely set it going 
m/ain :n another form, but by Ikmh^ submerj^cd, lost 
s:»:rt « f. .%r.<'Wc<l un<lcr. by the greater interests that cen- 
tre r -^n 1 the stnuv:le fur light. 

I s^iv thfse thing's will hapj>en. But they will not 
h^: t**n unless nx'n are sufficiently resolved that they 

I>-t the reader remember that those who now flock 
•.■■» the M.hcx>lma.^ler are less likely than men of the pre- 
V. 'IS ^'er.erati* n to fall into the pit of materialism. 
They }-<%::n at a jKjint which the previous generation did 
r- -t N-lieve to exist— a visible world reduced l)y i>ositive 
5- :• Ts'X* to the invisible world of philosophy. They con- 
fr nt n'.t a (juantitative universe, but a qualitative. 
T^.« y al^r.'•^t b« ;:in at t}:e very spirit of m,an; they can- 
r. t advani e far l^fore they fmd thems/'lves groping in 
t: '• i:r ^•♦•n. a^<! u ing. n^t the s<'ns<»s given to us by 
a *.: n. \ il the ey-s and ears of tb.e understanding by 
mh: h al'*ne the v.ul of n;an can apprehend reality. 
Evn th«' (/em.ar.s have gone 1 ack to (j(H»the. 

T:.:^. th*n. i» the (^)ntril'Uti('n uhieh Pr. Jacks 
r;*k' ■ t'> r.v»'I»Tn thoi:,;}:t. We are to consider m.an as 
a f rea'ur-' of U'undu s jwitentiality. to realise that his 
f.T t r.'^ 'I :■ for l:/.ht, and to ciffne that myotic iill-im- 
;* rt..M U'-rd in t'Tri.s of edini.tidn. Christianity was 
ry»t • « n ' rr.'d w ith the moral law ; it w as com erned with 
the trar*v ending of all law by the spirit of under- 

I n»-«J not guard n.y*^-< !f against tlie sup;<v^ition that 
to true a ^ holar is batisfied with the system of education 
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whicfa exists at the present time. Dr. Jacks looks for a 
reform of this systeoit but not from the prasest raoe of 
politicians. 

* ' How can we hope to get a true system of edocatka 
from politics ? * * he asked me. * ' Is there any a tm o sp h w e 
more degrading? Plato has warned us that no man is 
fit to govern until he has ceased to desire power. But 
these men think of nothing dse. To be in power; that 
is the game of politics. What can you eqiect from each 
people?** 

He said to me, **Men outside politics are b e g inning 
to see what education involves. It inv ol v e s the whole 
man, body, mind, spirit. I do not think you can firaoK 
an intelligent definition of education without coming up 
against religion. In its simplest eKprwkm, educatioo is 
a desire to escape from darkness into light. Itisfearof 
ignorance, and faith in knowledge. At the present time, 
most people have escaped from darkness into twilight; 
a twilight which is neither one thing nor the other. But 
they win never rest there. The quest of the human 
spirit is Goethe's dying cry, Lig|it — more Li^it. And 
it is bom these men that I look to get a nobler system of 
education. They will compd the politictans to act« 
perhaps get rid of the present race of poHtirians alto> 
gether. And when these humble disciples of knowledge. 
mbo are now making heroic efforts to mapB from the 
darkness of ignorance, frame their definitioii of educa- 
tion, I am sure it will indudershgion. The Spirit of Man 
needs only to be liberated torecogttisetheSpirit of God.** 
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M^-ift people, I think, will agree with Dr. Jacks in 
th'\>-L» ojunions; they are intelligent and promise a 
r» j^^^nable way out of our present chaos. For many 
th*-y will shed a new light on their old ideas of both 
r»!:^ion and education. But some will ask: WTiat is 
the Unitarian Church doing to make these intelligent 
o; mions prevail? 

Dr. Jacks confesses to me that there is no zeal of 
; f .; a^anda in the Unitarian communion. It is a society 
'.f ;»''«»;/c which d^x^s not thrust itself uix)n the notice of 
n.fn. d^K-s not cr:)mixrte for converts with other churches 
:n the market-place. It is rather a little temple c>f 
;*-ai e round the corner, to which people, who are aweary 
'ji the dm in the theological market-place, may make 
th'.ir i^ay if they choose. It is such a Church as War- 
turum. to the great joy of Edward FitzGerald, hkened 
to Noah's family in the Ark: 

The Church, like the Ark of Noah, is worth saving:; 
n jI f"T the sake of the un<.lcan beasts that ahr.ost filled 
!l an J pT'bably made m^'St n^isc and clamour in it, but 
V r the httlc corner of rationality that was as much dis- 
tressed by the stink mnthin as by the tempest without. 

It is significant of the modesty of the Unitarian 
that he d m-s not emerge from tl;is retirement even to 
crj". "I to!d you so.** to a Church which is coming more 
ar. i more to accept the simplicity of his once ridiculc<i 
an ! anathematised theoltjgy. 

' You must regard modernism,** I said to Dr. Jarks 
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OD one oocaskm, "as a vindication of the Cmtarian 
attitude." 

He smiled and made answer. "Better not say sr: 
Let them folknr their own line." 

No man was ever less of a proadytiser. In his re- 
markable book From Autharily to Preeiam, in wfai^h 
he tdls the story of Charles Hargrove's rdigioas i -!- 
grimage, he seems to be standing aside from all faimuu: 
intervention, watching with patient eyes the action c f 
the Spirit of God on the hearts and consciences of men 
And in that little masterpiece of deep thought aci 
beautiful writing, TTie Lost Radiance of the ChrisitcM 
Religion, from which I have made most of the quota- 
tions in this chapter, one is conscious throughout of a 
strong aversion from the field of dogma and oontrorery. 
of deliberate determination of the writer to keep himself 
in the pure region of the spirit. 

Christianity, he tells us there, has seen many cor- 
ruptions, but the most serious of all is not to be foond 
in any li:^t of doctrines that have gone wrong: 



We find it rather in a change of atmosphere, in a 
of brightness and radiant energy, in a ten<lency to 
in spirit, if not in termin' J'4:y. to much colder coooeptioos 
of God, of man, and of the universe. 

"As man in his innermost nature is a far higher beicg 
than he seems, so the world in its innermost nature is a 
far nobler fabric than it seems." To discover this 
must live in his spirit. 
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' OrfJ." sai'l JrsuA, *'is Spirit." an-l it is a definition of 
Cf' •! 'A • :.h / '••s Uhin'l and lK.*neath all the other names 

♦ ,♦ '•••• »•» «i 1 til l4» ♦*! 

■ 

T: •• ' :r:* :- I'Vc; it is p<*acx*; it is joy; and perhaps 
J y r:: t «f all. It is a ji>yous energy, having a centre in 

I: :^ r. : a {• rci/n principle wl.ich has to l)e intro<luced 
::/. / a :: :*n fr- :n witli'jut; it l>el<-n*^s to the substance and 
«tr:- *.:r«- « f h:s nalun*; it i.'«''!s » nlv to l>e lilH.'rated there; 
ar. 1 wr.« n « :. e t::at is cl« ne it takrs p'iS^e''sion 'f all tl:e 
f r« • s ' f h;s li-ir./. rpre \v.f[ n'*thin>^, but transfuriirin;^ 
cv't;.*.^::;^'. t:!l all ).\< i..'»!.:v«s and de-ires are akinclle and 
a/1 w \%;th the l.r* ■» a:. 1 eT:er;.:y of that central llamc, 
w.th it> !• ve. its pva^e, its joy. 

A rr.an whn s'<»:. s/> deeply into the truth of things. 
ar ! I.v«> II h.;' itu.illv at \hr centre of existence, is not 
1:V.* ly *'n\\ ; lay t!;e c harat teri^tic s of the propa^^andist. 
H:t th«- w<»rk of I>r. Ja( ks at Manche^t( r C(^lle^'r may 

%#♦. /i\«' r.''t oT.lv th.is country* but tl'ie \v()rl(l~f(*r his 

• • « • 

I'.ulr.t ^ t' t:u- fr«'rr. n.ar.v nation- a little band of 
r-i I:.i:.t rr.i i*»nar:eb whfn.<.' nn -^a^;e will repel none and 
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CHAPTER V 
BISHOP HENSLEY HENSON 

He early aUaintd a high development, hut he has not in- 
creased it since; years have come, but they have whispered 
IvuU; as ucs said of the second Pitt, **He never grew, he 
was cast.'* — Waltee Bagehot. 

RtHOfR has it that Dr. Henson is beginning to draw 
in his horns. Ever>' curate who finds himself unable 
to believe in the Virgin Birth. s^> it said, feels himself 
mtitlcd to a hving in the difxese of Durham. They 
flee from the intolcTant zealotry of tlie sacerdotal 
vnith to the genial modernism of the latitudinarian 
north. 

But the trouble is. so rumour has it, these intelligent 
curate's prove them. x Ives but indifferent pari: h {jriists. 
Dr Hens^^m has to complain. The wc;rk of the Chun !) 
must J)e carrifd on. Evan^ulitali m s<'t'm.s a btitcr 
dri\':ng force than thrfilo^^y. Dr. Henson ha^ to t::ir.k 
whether |>*Thaps . . . 

One n''**<l not stop to ask if this version is strictly 
true. Th*' fact st-em.s to emerge that the Hi h"p of 
Durham, one iff the ablest intellects in the Church (>f 
En^Liind. and hitherto one of the strongest \ illars of 
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modernism, is b^jnning to speak theolopcally with 
nther less decision* 

Let us at least express the pious hope that the Dean 
of Durham, Dr. Welldon, has had nothing to do with it. 

A greater man than Dr« Henson, a greater sdiolar 
and a profounder thinker, has spoken to me of this new 
movement in the Bishop's mind with a deep impersonal 
r^ret. Modernism will go on; but what will happen to 
Dr. Henson? ''A man may change his mind once/* he 
said; ''but to change it twice '* 

The words of Guicdardini came into my mind* 
"The most fatal of all neutralities is that ^Hndi resohs 
not from choice, but from irresolution.** 

There is much to be learned, I think, from a study 
of Dr. Henson *s personality. He stands for the mo- 
ment at a parting of the ways, and it will be interesting 
to see which road he intends to take; but the major 
interest lies in his abiding psychology, and no change in 
theological opinions will affect that psydiok)gy at all 
Attach to him the label of ''modernist** or the bbd of 
"traditionaUst,** and it will still be the same little eager 
man thrusting his way forward on either road with 
downward head and peering eyes, arguing with anyone 
who gets in his way, and loving his argument far mofe 
than his way. 

When he was at Oxford, and was often in controver- 
sial conflict with Dr. A. C Hmdlam, now Regius Pto- 
fessor of Divinity, Dr. Hensley Henson earned the 
mrlmamr of Coxky Cocksure. Never was any 
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rnore certain he was right ; never was any man more in- 
clinvd to ridicule the bare idea that his opponent could 
\< anything but wrong; and never was any man more 
th^^roughly happy in making use of a singularly trench- 
ant intellect to stab and thrust its triumphant way 
through the logic of his adversary. 

It is said that Dr. Henson has had to fight his way 
into notice, and that he has never lost the defect of 
th^.-e qualities which enabled him so victoriously to 
rvik' h t}:e milred top of the ecclesiastical tree. He has 
^I-r:;^/td. He has loved climbing. Perhaps he has so 
^: ,t into this bracing habit that he may even "climb 
d >^n/* if only in order once more to ascend — a new 
nmdi-ring of reculer pour mieux sautcr. I do not think 
he has much altered since he first set out to conquer 
fortune by the force of his intellect, an intellect of 
mho>e great qualities he has always been perhaps a 
little d*in^:erously sc*lf-cons<:ious. 

Few n;en are more effective in s<;lilorjuy. It is a 
meir.'-iraLle si4;ht to see him standing with his back to 
one of the high stone mantelpieces in Durham Castle, 
h:s fivt wide apart on the hearth-rug, his hands in the 
r ;*T.in^'s of his apron, his trim and dapix:r body swaying 
cra^'I'-s^Iy frf>m the waist, his head, with its smcx)th 
U-w h hair, Ix-nding constantly forward, jerking every 
n w i.rA then to emphasise a i¥>int in his argument, the 
l:,,ht ::; J.;> bri^jht, watchful, s^)metimes mischievous 
t)i\, tl.iP. \r,f\ to t!;e joy of l:is own voice, the thin lijs 
m ..rkir.g with p!ea-.ure as they give to all his words the 
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fullest possible value of vowels and sibOants^ tlie 
grejosh face» with its two sU^tly protruding teeth on 
the lower lip, almost quivering, almost Rowing, with 
the rhythm of his sentences and the orderly sequence of 
his logic. All this composes a picture which one does 
not easily forget. It is like the harangue of m make; 
wtddi is more subtle than any beast of the fidd. One 
is conscious of a spdL 

The dark tapestried room, the carved ceiling, the 
heavy furniture, the embrasured windows, the whole 
sombre magnificence of the historic setting, quiet, 
almost somnolent, with the enduring memories of 
Cuthbert Tunstall and Butler, Lightfoot and Westoott^ 
add a most telling vivacity to the slim and dominatiiig 
figure of this boylike bishop, who is so athletic in the 
use of his intellect and so happy in every thesis he sets 
himself to establish. 

It is an equally memorable sight to see him in his 
castle at Bishop Auckland in the r61e of host, entertain- 
ing people of intelligence with the history of the place, 
showing the pictiu'es and the chapd, exhibiting curioos 
relics of the past — a restless and energetic figure, holding 
its own in effectiveness against men of greater statute 
and more commanding presence by an inward forae 
which has something of the tang of a twitching bow- 
string. 

So much energy would suggest a source of almost 
inexhaustible power. But that is perhaps the greatest 
disappointment of all in the Bishop's psydx)k)u. la 
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the case of Dr. Inge one is very conscious of a rich and 
deep back^ound, a background of mysticism, from 
which the intcllwt emerges with slow emphasis to play 
iu part on the world's stage. In the case of Bishop Ryle 
00c is cfmscious behind the pleasant, courlicrlike, and 
scholarly manner of a background of ver>' wholesome 
ar.d unquestioning moral earnestness. But in Dr. 
Hcr.sf^jn one is conscious of nothing behind the intellect 
but intellect itself, an intellect which l;:is absorbed his 
fpihtual life into itself and will i>ermit no other tenant 
erf h:5 mind to divert attentifin for a single moment from 
lis luminous bnlUance, its perfection of mechanism. 

One may be quite wrong, of course; one can speak 
only of the im[rres>ion which he makes ujxm oneself 
and p'Thaps a few of one's friend.s ; but it would almost 
term as if he had ever regarded Christianity as a thesis 
to l-e ar^^ued, not a religion to be prtai hed, a primiple 
to \rc enuni-iatcd. not a practice to be extended, a tradi- 
tw-n to be maintained, not a passion to be cf>inn;un:iatcd. 

Yet his sermons, whuh a great Anglo-Cathuhc dr- 
clared to me with a moiking mordan- y to be fi:!l of 
"edification." do often enter that ri-,;iun ••( ri-li,;ifin 
which ser-ms to demand an apjx'al lo the eii-.otmns; 
niCrfTo%-ef, it is not to be thought for a i;.omti.t that tb.c 
B:sh' pis not d^-^-pIy concemid with all moral quest uns, 
that hf is in the least drgrei.- indifferent to tlie high im- 
jx«-tani.e «i conduct. Hut i-'T myself tliese excur-.i-'us. 
earnest and well intent i'lm-d as they are, prd l.iiiii rather 
the social energy of the gimd (ilizcn than t!;e fervent 
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seal of an apoaUe on fire with his Master's 
The evangelicalism of the Bishop has taken, as it 
the cast of politics, and he enters the pulpit of Christ 
to proclaim the reasonableness of the moral law with 
the alacrity of the lecturer. 

This is what makes him so interesting a study for 
those curious about the workings of religious psychoid 
ogy. Here is a thoroughly good man, as f earieas and 
upright as any man in the kingdom, a figure amoQc 
scholars, a power among organisers, a very able, sinoere, 
and trenchant personality, who has thrown the whole 
weight of all he has to give on the side of Christiamty, 
but who, for some reason, in despite of all his hard work 
and unquestionable earnestness, does not convey any 
idea of the attraction of Christ 

It makes one doubt, not that the Bishop has re- 
served his f edings for another affection, but whether 
he has any fedings to bestow. One thinks that he has 
drawn up and concentrated so effectually all the forees 
of his personality into the intellect that it is now impo»» 
sible for him to see religion except as an inteDecttial 
problem. One thinks, too, that he has never dreamed 
of converting other people to his views, but only of 
arguing them out of theirs. Yet, after all, there are 
more ways of converting the world than beating a dram. 

I am certain, however, that he could easier co nvin ce 
a socialistic collier or a communistic iron-moulder ol the 
absurdity of his economics than pe rs uad e either the one 
or the other of the spiritual satisfaction of his own re- 
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L^i<,n. Perhaps religion presents itself to the Bishop, 
a> ;t d^x-s to a great number of other people, as a conse- 
cration f4 moral law. and clearly moral law is something 
to t-^' t.*'>tahhshed by reason, not commended by appeals 
l'> the vntiments; not for one moment, all the same, 
w ru!d he countenance the famous cynicism of Gibbon — 
"Tl.e various modes of worship, which prevailed in 
the Roman world, were all considered by the peo- 
y> as equally true; by the philosophers as equally 
fal,<'; and by the magistrate as equally useful" — 
f jr no man sees more clearly the permanent need of 
rel:^p<»n in the human spirit, and no man is more sin- 
cerely a^nvinced of the truth of the Christian religion. 
But he brings to religion, as I think, only his intellect, 
ar. ! so he has intellectualised its ethic, and has left its 
d'-* j'^-st meaning to those who p^^ssess, what he has 
either always lacked or has forfeited in his intellectual 
d:s.-ij.Ic-*.hip. the qualities of mysticism. 

One might almost s:iy that he has intellectualis^'d 
the S<Tmon on the Mount, dissected the Prodigal Son 
MS a stt:dy in psychology, and taken the heart out of the 
Founh (i<»^p<-l. 

H:s uvfulness, however, is of a high order. With the 
ulc exrtijtion of Dean Inge, no front bench Church- 
man has di^pLiyed a more admirable courage in con- 
fror.tirg dem^'xracy and chalkT*ging its Materialistic 
pr/jti'-s. Moreover, although he m.odestly doubts his 
rfTertiveneis as a public s[x.akcr, he has shown an acute 
; j-l^ment in these attacks which has not been lost upcm 
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the steaditt minds in the Labour worid of the north. 
Ptehaps he has done as much as any man up there to 
convince an embittered and disillusioned proletariat that 
it must accept the inevitable rulings of econo mi c law. 

His courage in this matter is all the more praiae- 
worthy because he seems to be convinced* to speak in 
general tenns* that the religion of Christ is now rejected 
by the democracy. It needs, therefore, great strength 
of mind to face a body of men who have lost all interest 
in his religion, and to address them not only as econo- 
mist and historian but as one who still believes that 
Christianity bestows a power which sets at dffianre all 
the worst that circumstance and condition can do to the 
soul of man. 

In these addresses he puts aside the materialistic 
dreams of the social reformer as impractical and 
dangerous. 

Ideal reconstructions of society, pictures of *'Tbe 
Kingdom of God upon earth," to use a popular hot peril* 
ous phrase, are not greatly serviceable to human progresiL 
They may even turn men aside from the road of actual 
p rogre ss , for the indulgence of philanthropic imaginatkm 
neither strengthens the will in self -sacrifice, nor nwiiiSn^ 
the practical judgment 

His argument then leads him to question the justifioa- 
tion of the social reformer's oratory. '*Let usbeooov 
guard," he says, ''against eacaggeration.'* 



I am sure that great harm is being done at the 
time by the reckless j^ iM^n^tto** of the d rif t i ng *AT*t il 
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or-ltr. cftcn by men who have no special knowledge either 

< i t:.c hi-^tory of s<xricty, or of the present situation. 
H.:n ti^cd by their own enthusiasm, they allow them- 
!'!v. s lo u e lan^agc which is n^t only altogether ex- 
cv .vr, but aI:>o highly inflammatory. I am bound 
:. n- tly to say that I think some of tlie cler^^y are great 

< •* n i'TS in this rcsjxict. Having created or stimulated 
\p'\ v:!ar di><.ontcnt by such rhetorical exa/^'cration, they 
f^ .nt to the disrtjntent as itself sufficient proof of the 
ct: •.' H' c of s^xnal oppression. They are immersed in a 






V/;th L<')hlness he carries the war into the camp of his 

Th'Tc i-i mu'h ff>od for thouj;ht in the notorious fact 
that. •*:.♦• critics of exi.-jtir.g society, so far from Inring able 
t } c f'ur.t \x\y*'i\ t:;e popular discontent, are compelled to 
f r.\*n; <• an elalxjrate system of dcfanun^' propa^^anda in 
i r irr to induce the multitude to believe themselves 
< ; ; ri.-s.*c<l. 

He char^'rs the social reformer with an immoral 
: I'-.i!: ir. Th.e w-^rker is encoura^'((l to prolong his 
"» rk. 1. tai:^'!.t that he may with jK-rfcct ju'^tice adopt 
tr.e ;- lit y (>f ca' canny, s<.*eirg that his fir- 1 duty is, not 
t. » h:-- IT. a- tor. but to his wife and ch.ildrcn. 

"Irr.a^'^.ne the eflt^ct c>n character,'* one-; the Bi. hop, 
"r f ei^.ht h >urs' d: .honesty ever)' day, ei^ht hours of a 
rr-ins v< or.d or third best, never liis whole heart in his 
;'>b* Ard this is ca!h d ideali.n;!" 

If in! i<itr:all^m wrrc swe;t away, ani sorru* f nn of 
Soi vkli&m were established, the succx:>s of U^e new order, 
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u of the old, woald have to torn on the wiDtagDMi of the 
people honestly to work it. It hardly hee in the months 
of men who are labooring incessantly to obstniet the 
working of the caristing order* to boild an aiguni e nt 
against it on the measure of their success in makittg it 
&iL There are confessedly many grave evils in oar 
industrial sjrstem, hot there are also very evident bencfita. 

Uis. like human nature itself, a ^^nU^^mA thina« Instead 
of exaggerating the evils, the wiser course would surely 
be to inquire how far they are capable of remedy, and 
then cautiously — for the daily bread of these many 
millions of British folk depends on the normal working of 
our industrial system — to attempt reforms. Birklfss 
denunciation is not only wrong in itsdf , but it creates a 
listless, disaffected temoer. the farthest removed Dossible 
from the spirit of good citiaenship and honest labour. 

In these quotations you may see something of the 
Bishop's acuteness of intellect, something of his coorage. 
and something of his wholesome good sense. But, also. 
I venture to think, one may see in them snmethint of 
his spiritual limitations. 

For, after all, is not the Christian challenged with an 
identical criticism by the champions of materialism? 

Why can't he leave people alone? Who asks him 
to interfere with the lives of other people-mother people 
who are perfectly contented to go their own way' 
Look at the rascal I Having created or stimulated spirit^ 
ual discontent by rhetorical exaggeration, he points to 
the discontent as itself su£Bcient proof of the ttissstii 
faction of materiaUsml Out upon Urn, for a paid 
agitator, a Idll-jqy, and a humbug. Let him hold 
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peace, or, ^nth Nietzsche, consign these masses of the 
r-M.j U* "to the Devil and the Statistician." 

Mi^ht it not be argued that the Bishop's attitude 
t 'Wards the social reformer bears at least a sH^ht family 
rvcA-m! lance to the attitude of the Pharisees tcnvards 
Christ, and of the Roman Power to the earliest Chris- 
tian communities? May it not be said, too, that notliing 
; » so disagre<-aMe to a conservative mind as the fer- 
n:entation induced by the leaven of a new idea^ 

Never d'KS di.ssatisf action \\*ith the i)rescnt condition 
of tK:r.j.;s apjK-ar in the Bishop's eyes as a creation of the 
Chr.->tian spirit, an extension of that liberali.Miig, en- 
fra::c!;:i>ir.g, and enriching spirit which has already de- 
5tr»ved V) manv of the works of feudali.-m. But he 
facrt the question of the part which tlie Church must 
7!ay in the world; he faces it ^"ith honesty and answers 
it vnth shrewdness — 

\\>.at then i^ the rMc of the Church in surh a world 
MS 1 1.15' Surely it is st.ll w};;it it w*is before- to bo t!.c 
s--ul '.f S"^;cly. "the s»ilt t f t!.e c.irl!i." If we. Chri t's 
jc» ; Ic. arc carrying on. year in and year (/.:t. a q'.iirt, 
j»crv!^lcnl ifcilnt^ss by word and life tJ "the t};ir..:s tl.at 
arc m»'rc cxcx-Ilent." the unseen thin^is wl.ii h are eternal. 
wc t' -J shall Ih: "h'«Ming the worM t'»;'et!.er." and cjh r.in^; 
\jci re society the vi.sta of a K''^*-i-'*^ I'' -'re^-;. 'Il.is is 
the 5'j;»r«-:nc and inconiii.unica^l'- t.. k < f the Ci.urch; 
th;^ IS ihc priceless service wli;ch wc (an ren K*r to th.c 
nati n. 

The i^^Mtion IS defensible, for it 1.^ one that haS bei*n 
held by the saints, and dan^»-rous ir.dt • d :n the • 5 int of 
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tn&tefMihsiTi in the r^ion of sociiil rcionn. But does ooC 
one miss from the Bishop's attack itpoo the social 
reformer ^fonwtnmy i ritt di oeeper tuaii stiooessftiil loaii'C* 
something which expr e ss e s itsdf in the woria ci other 
men by the language of sympathy and charity* some- 
thing which hungers and thirsts to shed li^t and to 
give warmth, something which makes for the eventual 
brotherhood of mankind under the divine Fatherhood 
of God? 

Some such spirit as this, I think, is to be found in the 
writings of Mr. IL H. Tawney, who, however much he 
may err and go astray in his economics, cherishes at 
least a more seemly vision of the human family than 
that iHiich now passes for civilisation. Is it not possible 
that the day may come idien a gigantic income will 
seem *'ungentlemanly'7 Is it not a just daim, a Chris- 
tian claim, that the social organisation should be based 
upon "moral principles"? 

Christians are a sect, and a small sect, in a Plsgsa 
Society. But they can be a sincere sect. If they are 
sincere, they will not abuse the Pftgsns ... for a 
good Pagan is an admirable person. But he is not a 
Christian, for his hopes and fesrs, his p re f ere n ces and dis- 
likes, his standards of sucoev and fsihare, are different 
from those of Christians. The Cbnrdi will not pretend 
that he is, or endeavour to make its own Faith aooepc- 
ablc to him by diluting the distinctive ethical attributes 
of Christianity till they become inoffensive, at the cost 
of becoming trivial 

... so tepid and sdf -regsrding a creed is not a 
religion. Christianity cannot allow its sphere to be 
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determined by the convenience of politicians or by the 
cnvtnti'mal ethics of the world c>f business. The whole 
w rid <*f human interests was as^^i^'ncd to it as its pro- 
vince {Th€ Acquisitive Society). 

It rriu>t not be supposed that the Bishop has no 
ar.'-A-^T to th:s criticism of his attitude. He would say, 
** Trxiuc e your socialistic scheme, and I will examine it, 
ani if It will work and if it is just I will support it; but 
until y'»u have found this scheme, wl.at moral right do 
\ ' u ]" wss which entitles ycu to uns<.'ttle men's minds, 
t'> f.'.l :h'-:r hearts with the Littcrne:>s of dis<.ontent, and 
to turn the attention of their souls away from the things 
tr.at are more exi client^" 

C>n tr.is f^ound, the ground of economics, his position 
■-tT'.s to m*e Unas ailable; but it is a jiosition which 
s-^/*-^ts the posture of a lecturer in front of his black- 
iji ard rather than that of a shepherd seeking tlie lost 
•h'fp < f h:s fi'/< k. If the s^xialist must tl;ink a;.:ain, at 
!♦ .i^Nt we n.ay a. k that the Bi: hop should srimetimes rai.>e 
his cT^X'k to <!«-fenil the shc*ep a^;ain>t the attac k of the 
r ^ ^-T antl the wolf. If the sheep are to be patient, if 
th-y are n'»t to ^tray. if they are not to die, there m.ust 
\jc f'X d f'T th<-ir grazing. 

But the B'.^h'ip, at the very r^X'ts C'f his Ix-ing. is 
en rfT\*ative. and the gri<>d qualities of cr'ns4.Tvati m do 
n"t d*-ve!« p foresight or jx-rmit of vi un. He would 
•; k to the u at tied rc»tes; and I think he \i(»u!d n:ove 
h:i 2'xk on to new j asturt^ a.s m'M« ir. a.» J"''.- ible. This 
».ll not do, ho\^eve^. TI:e s<xial reformer tells the 
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Bishop who thinks democracy has rejected rdicioD that 
''the hungry sheep look up and are not fed/* Tberools 
of the old sustenance are nibUed levd to the Kround, 
and the ground itself is sour. If anrialism is wrong, let 
the Bishop tdl us idiere lies a safer pasture. 

One seems to see in this thrusting scholar and restleaa 
energetic prelate a very striking i&ustration of the need 
in the Christian of tenderness. Intdlect is not moqgh 
Intellect* indeed* is not light; it is only the wick d a 
lamp which must be fed constantly with the oil of 
passion — that is to say, if its ligh t is to shine before 
The Bishop dazzles, but he does not illumine the dark- 
ness or throw a white beam ahead of heavy-laden and 
far- journeying humanity on the road which leads* let 
us hope, to a better order of things than the priaipt 
S3rstem. 

Whether such a man calls himsdf traditioQalist or 
modernist does not greatly matter. One respects Urn 
for his moral qualities, his courage, and his devodoo to 
his work; one honours him for his intdlectual quali- 
ties, which are of a high and brilliant order; but one 
does not feel that he is leading the advance, or eren 
that he knows in which direction the army is dcfinstdy 
advancing. 
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CHAPTER VI 
MISS NLVUDE ROVUEN 

. . . thrir religion, too {i.e. the religion of women), has 
a wukU of expressing itself, though it seldom resorts to the 
ordtfuiry phrases of divinity. 

These **nameUss, unremrmberrd acts of kindness and of 
irte/' by uhiik their influence is frit throu^ih nery piirt of 
s X lety, kuma fit sing and conu)ltng uhrmrr it travels, are their 
ineil-'^y. It is thus that they express the j^rnuiKe religion of 
iknr minds; and ur trust that if ever they should study the 
crSinary diaUct of systematised relf^ion they unll never, untie 
p^cmoumin^ t!s harih gutturals and stammering oirr its 
d:f*^ult shr ^olelhs, for^rt thnr elder and simpler and richer 
and rj,eeter lan^ua^e. — F. I). Mairke. 

Pr-^HKIS silid that Russia turnr<l an Asian face towards 
E :r 'ti* an 1 a Eurojx-an faro towarvis Asia. 

T:.:> aiutc !<iying may 1h» aj'^jlicil to Miss Roydrn. 
T > thr jir'»-j»«Tous and tin;id C};ri>tian she aj j»<'ars 
a^ a d.ir./'T<'MS cvan;;<*li-t of s^niah m, and to the fu-ry 
y»:a!: t a., a tame and s<.-ntinu-ntal a[K)'tlf tf (l:ris- 
t:ar.:tv. As in tl.e ra>e of Ru.-.ia. ^} in the ca.-ie of thi^ 
int#"re^tin^ and courarervjs woman; one must j:o to 
r.'-ith'T extremity, n»-ith.<-r to the bourgeoisie nor to the 
cP'uh^u, if one w-^uK! d: ^*f>ver the truth. (>f her nature. 

Nor need one fear to ^ > direi t to th.e Lidy her -t* If, 
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for she is the very wool ct omdour. Moiecyvcr. die has 

that diannsng quit of frieodfiDCSs and f omninfiti^ay inn 
which distingaished La Broytee, a philosopher **atwars 
accessible, even in his deepest stodies, mbo teOs yoa to 
comein, for yoo faring him something more precioosthas 
gold or sQver. if it is Ike opportunity oj obiipni jwl'* 

Certainly Kfiss Royden does not resemble, in her 
attitude towards either God or the hmnan race, thai 
carious rdipeuse Mdme. de Maintenon, iiho having 
been told by her confessor in the floodtime of her beanty 
that "God wished her to become the King's mistrcas,** 
at the end of that devout if somewhat painful experi- 
ence, replied to a suggestion about writing her memoirs^ 
"Only saints would find pleasure in its perusal/* 

Miss Royden's memoirs, if they are ever written, 
would have, I think, the rather unusual merit of pleasing 
both saints and sinners; the saints by the depth and 
beauty of her spiritual experience, the sinners by her 
freedom from every shade of cant and by her stnxig. 
almost masniline, sympathy with the difficulties of our 
human nature. Catherine the Great, in her coDoqoies 
with the nervous and hesitating Diderot, used to say, 
''Proceed; between men aU is allowable." One may 
affirm of Kliss Royden that she is at once a true woman 
and a great mazL 

It is this perfect balance of the masculine and ferns- 
nine in her personality which makes her so effective a 
public speaker, so powerful an influence in private dis* 
oouTM, and so safe a writer on questions of 
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d'^Iicacy. such as the problem of sex. She is always on 
the K-vil of the whole body of humanity, a complete 
{-T.M-n, a veritable human bein^, neither a member of a 
c!*i 5 nor the representative of a sex. 

r»Th:ips it may be permitted to mention two events 
in h* r life which help one to understand how it is she 
has c^fme to play this m.asculine and feminine part in 

0::e dav, a dav of torrential rain, when she was a 

^.tI living in her fatlier's liouse in Cheshire, she and her 
s-^tfT .v:iw a rarria;;e and pair ccniinj^ through the jark 
to'Aards tlie house. The coachman and fcxMn.an on 
the 1 ox were ! ^akir.g wet. and kept their heads down to 
avoid t!:e sting of the rain in their eyes. The horses 
wvTv streaming with rain and the carriage might have 
l-t n a watrrcart, 

W]iin thr ctil' r. a rich lady, arrived in th.e drawing- 
r'>"m. J- !:'e wor.dir was exjTt-id «'.t her boldiu-^s in 
c- n.ir.g out en .^u^h a drtadful day. t^l:e setnud ^ur• 
pri*)<<h *'(>!«. but I came in a cl":td carriage." she 
t \] !.i:n' d. 

Thi . mn'x'i r.t remark oj <nt d !l:e eyt s (f ^Iis^ R(»yden 
t-> t}.e o' !it'u:ty (-f vi-icn %shi*.h i^ wrmigl:!, all uncon- 
«*.: u:y in n..ir.y caM\s, ly th«* j«>wir vi s< If. hr.cis. 
'n.e c r. !::t ^n <•! hi r coa^ hman an! f- •< *n;an liad nevt r 
for a nv-m* ::t ; :• <r.t<.dit <!f t*- th*- h.-iy'*. n.ii d ^!: '^ 

: *.e 1 ■ % .in.e a r* f.jril.t r. a:.d son. c thing (>f a \c}a n.cnt 
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The dividicd csjTttgc ocnuiic throQ^i ft sphsfa of nuD 
to her hoooe will remain for ever in her mind as an im- 
age of that spirit of selfisfaness wUdi in its manifold and 
sabtle workings wredcs the beauty of hmnan esosteooe. 

Miss Royden« it should be said, had been prepared 
by a ksng experience of pain to fed sjrmpathy with the 
sofferings of other people. Her mind had been bment- 
ably ploughed tip ever since the dawn of m emory to 
receive the divine grain of compassion. 

At birth both her hips were dislocated* and bmenns 
has been her lot throogh life. Socfa was her spirit, 
however, that this saddening and serious affliction, 
dogging her days and nights with pain, seldom pre^ 
vented her from joining in the vigofOQS games and sports 
of the Royden family. She was something of a boy even 
in those days, and pludc was the very centre of her 
science of existence. 

The religion of her parents soggested to her mind 
that this suffering had been sent by God. She accepted 
the perilous suggestion, but never confronted it. It 
neither puffed her up with s^nritoal pride nor created 
in her mind bitter thoughts of a paltry and detestable 
IVity. A pagan stoicism helped her to bear her lot 
quite as much as, if not more than, the evangehcahm 
of Sir Thonias and Lady Royden. Moreover, she was 
too much in K>ve with life to give her mind very 
seriously to the diflScultics of theology. Even with a 
body which had to wrench itself along, one coold swim 
and row, read and think, observe and wonhip. 
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Her eldest brother went to Winchester and Magdalen 
C llc^'c at Oxford . she to Cheltenham College and Lady 
Margarrt Hall at Oxford. Education was an enthu- 
•-ia-m. Rivalry in Siholarship was as greatly a part of 
that \\holrv)mf family life as rivalry in games. There 
i^a*" always a Socralic "throwing of th<' ball" going on, 
Irttih indoors and out. Miss Royden distinguished 
herxlf m the sphere of learning and in the sphere of 

At Oxford the last vestiges of h< r religion, or rath(T 
K«-r parents' religion, faded from her n.ind. without pain 
of any carder, hardly with any eon ^ciou^ness. She 
d< voted her <If wholeheartcdlv to tlie <chfK)ls. No 
! r.^v r <l:d hv imagine that (lod h.ad si-nt her lam»eness. 
She era id to tliink of Him. 

But o!:e dav sli<' hi ard a s<'rmon which mad(» her 
•.hir.k of Jr»u*» as a te:n li^r. ;\i't a> oiu* thin^(*^ of Pla'o 
ar. 1 An to'lf She p ilret^ d that .^lie nally knew n^.ore 
of the ti a. h:r.g of ria*o and Ari^tcjtle th.an she knew of 
Chn t': te.K !.in/ T)::- • ' » n:« d to her an unsatisfactorv 
^♦ate ' f th.::./ -. ar.<l !*e • • t h'-r •< If, as a rtudt^nt of p!;d- 
* '•; hy. t«) ' tudy the t» at h:T.g of Je*u-. What had He 
s.i:d ' N' Vi rn ii. 1 \\h* trier Heha*! founded tlusChun h 
(»r that. w};.it l^.d He ^ai<r' And wh.at IkkI be<n Hi.. 
<-■:•■:;'«• of lur, Hi.s rtadirg of the nddle" 

Th:i study, to whuh !:♦' hr««ugh.t a ] };iIo o; lue n.md 
ar.d a candid };«'art. convinced h« r that the teaeliir.g 
■h 'u!i li' tni<l It was. indetd. a tea« hir.g th.at a ked 
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tried it by reading, by meditation* and by prmyer 
The trial was a failure. But in this failure was a mys- 
tery. For the more she failed the more profoundly cor. - 
sdous she became of Christ as a Power. This feehr.- 

■ 

remained with her, and it grew stronger with time. Th- 
Christ who would not help her nevertheless tarried a^ 
a shadow haunting the background of her thou^ts. 

There was a secret in life which she had missed, a 
power which she had never used. Then came th^ 
second event to which I have referred. Miss Roydcr 
met a lady who had left the Church of England ar. i 
joined the Quakers, seeking by this change to intensif y 
her spiritual experience, seeking to make faith a dec;- 
personal reality in her life. This lady told Miss Roydcn 
the following experience : 

One day, at a Quakers' meeting, she had earnestly 
'^besieged the Throne of Grace*' during the silence of 
prayer, imploring God to manifest Himself to her quit. 
So earnestly did she ''beside the Throne of Grace'* in 
this silent intercession of soul that at last she was 
physically exhausted and could frame no further words 
of entreaty. At that moment she beard a voice in her 
soul, and this voice said to her, " Yes, I have something 
to say to you, when you stop your slumtimg.*' 

Prom this experience Miss Royden learned to tee the 
tremendous difference between physical and qxritual 
silence. She cultivated, with the peace of soul which is 
the atmosphere of surrender and dependence, siknoe of 
spirit ; and out of this silence came a faith against wfakh 
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the g:iic<> of hell could not prevail ; and out of that faith, 
wir.^N <1 \>y htT carlic t 'iympathy \\*ith all suffering and all 
b ^rrow. canx* a dr in- to give herself up to the service of 
Ct* k1 S};e liad found the sivrct, she could use the power. 

Her f:r t <<•]) towards a life of service was joining a 
\V«jn;en'b Settlement in Liverpool, a city which has 
wc-^I:h en')U/h to imi)rtss and gratify the di.->cipks of 
Mr. Sa::.U'*l SrniUs. and slums enough to excite and 
infunatc liiiJi ciples of Karl Marx. Here Miss Roy den 
wjrked f'»r tiin-e years, serving her novitiate as it were 
m t};e r.wi.i try of rn^en y, a notable figure in the dark 
streets of Liveri<x>l. that little eager body, with its 
dra./^ing \v^, its stru^igling hips, its head held high to 
Vj'jk the u!:ole world in the face on the chance, nay, but 
in t!:e h )Ih\ that a bright sniile from eyes as clear as 
day n;i/.?;t do son":e jxK^r devil a bit of good. 

She brou/.ht to the slums of LiverpCKil the gay cheer- 
fulr.e -. (){ a University wom^an. Oxford's particular 
brar.d of che»Tfulness, and al>o a tendemei s of sym- 
[athy ar.<l a graciousness of helpfulne^s which was the 
dr,*' i\ r^i r <*f di ♦;). inward, silent. pHrronal nli^Jon. 

It i>» not ea. y for anyone with profound sym,pathy 
to lK.;:eve th.at inilividual Fartir.gtons can swc^tp back 
w;*h th.eir li'tle n)oj,s of benefAcnce and philai.thropy 
the Atlantic CKean of 5in, suffering, and despair which 
t! p 'i m tu t!:e hhorts of (»ur indu itnali.m- at high tide 
ne-ir!y >wan;pii.g its pro.pvhty, and at l(»w tide having 
all It ^ u^jlin* ^ » . Mjua!' t. ai:d de paihng hoji Iei>. ne. ^ bare 
to the eye of heaven. 
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Miss Royden looked oat for something with a 
sweep, and in the year 1908 joined the Women's Sofinife 
Movement. It was her hope» her convictioo. that wp> 
man's influence in politics might have a deansing e&ct 
in the national life. She became an advocate of this 
great Movement, but an advocate who always based 
her argument on religious grounds. She had no ddn* 
sions about materialistic politics. Her whole effort was 
to spiritualise the public life of England* 

Here she made a discovery— a discovery of great 
moment to her subsequent career. She di s co ver ed that 
many came to her meetings, and sought personal inter- 
views or written correspondence with her afterwards^ 
who were not greatly interested in the frandnse, but 
who were interested, in some tragic cases poignantly 
interested, in spiritual enfranchisement. Life revealed 
itsdf to her as a struggle between the higher and lower 
nature, a conflict in the will between good and evil 
She was at the heart of evolution. 

It became evident to Miss Royden that she had 
disco ve red for herself both a constituency and a chufdL 
Some years after making this discovery she abandoned 
all other work, and ever since, first at the City Temple 
and now at the Guildhouse in Ecdeston Square, has 
been one of the most effective advocates in this coantvy 

of personal religion. 

She does not impress one by the force of her tntdlect^ 
but rather by the force of her humanity. Yon take it 
for granted that she is a scholar; yoo are aware of her 
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;nt< Ilotual ^ifts. I mean, only as you are aware of her 
\tk\ <Jin^ The main imprrssion she makes is one of full 
hurrar.ity. humanity at its lx»st, humanity that is pure 
tut n^'t s**lf-ri^^hteous, charitable but not sentimental, 
;i: t Lilt not hard, true but not mechanical in consist- 
er y, frank but not pushing. Out of all this come two 
t:.ir.^'s. the s<*n^t* of two realisms, the realism of her 
J- litiial faith, and the realism of her religious faith. 
V 'U are a^%are tliat she feels the sufTerin^s and the de- 
} T.\a:;"ns (>f the opprt-sst*d in her own bUjod, and feels 
:!.e j-AvcT, the pres<-nce, and the divinity of Christ in 
h«T own s^nil. 

I: i- a ftratt ful rxjx^rienco to sit with this woman, who 
;-^ :-» like thr l>e-t of men but is so manifestly the 
*'aur;' hr 1 <»f women. IUt face reveals the force of hcT 
tn:"ti<'ns, h^r voice, which is musical and ix.Tsuasive, 
tJ.'- ♦iepth ^'f her comp:i>..ion. In her sitting-room, v^hich 
1 - a!::.o t a study and m arly an ofTicc. hangs a jxDrtrait of 
Ncwr:.an, and a pricDicu j^tands against one of the 
».i!l> half }.;(!d'-n by !x>'k->lulvis. She is one of the 
f • w v« ry bu y j>-<'ple I l:ave known who give one no 
f"!;r.g <.f an ir.'A.ird n'::uTy'*i' n. 

A; irt fr-'m !;■ r natural tlo(iucr.«e and her unm.is- 
l**k..' !•' . in. rnty. aj art ev* n fn^m t!ie attractive fullness 
'f h«-r huf:.ar;:tv. I t)nz.k the nota!»le success of her 
j^T'a hir.g is to U* attribut- d to a single reav'n. quite 
out : \r ar.y ^•: h » o:; idrrav.-n-i It is a re:i:>on of great 
.n.;»rtan.«' to tJ.<» m-Ml-Tn stinl'-r.t m' religious i)sy- 
ch^I-'gy M;..s Koydi-n prea^-hes Christ as a Power. 
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To others she leaves the esoteric aspects of rdipan, 
and the ceremomal of worship, and the difficulties d 
theobgy, and the mechanism of parochial organisation. 
Her mission, as she receives it, is to preach to people 
who are unwilling and suffering victims of sin, or who 
are tortured by theological indecision, that Christ is a 
P6wer, a Pdwer that works miracles, a Power that caa 
dumge the habits of a lifetime, perhaps the very tissoes 
of a poisoned body, and can give both peace and guid- 
ance to the soul that is dragged this way and that. 

One may be pardoned for remarking that this is a 
rather unusual form of preaching in any of the respect- 
able churches. Christianity as a unique power in tlie 
world, a power which transfigures human life, wfaich 
tears habitude up by the roots, and which gives 
strength to the will, new eyes to the soul, and a 
reality to the understanding; this, strange to say, is aa 
unusual, perhaps an unpopular subject of clerical dis- 
course. It is Miss Royden's insistent oootribotioD to 
modem theology. 

She teUs me that so far as her own e xp erience goes* 
humanity does not seem to be troubled by inteOectoal 
doubts. She is inclined to think that it is even side of 
such discussions, and is apt to describe them roomily 
and impatiently as ''mere talk.** Humanity, as sbe 
sees it, is immersed in the incessant strug^ of nonl 
evolution* 

There is an empiricism of rdigion which is worth 
attention. It challenges the sceptic to explain both the 
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lonvcrsion of the sinner and the beauty of the saint. 
If reli^^ion can change a man's whole character in the 
fA*inklinK of an eye, if it can ^ive a lx»auty of hoHness 
to human nature such as is felt by all men to be the 
hi^^hest expression of man's spirit, truly it is a sc^ience of 
life whic h works, and one which its critics niust explain. 
TJie theories of dogmatist and traditionalist are not the 
authentic documents of the Chrii.tian rcli;.:ion. L<.*t the 
sceptic brin>j his indictment against the changed lives 
of thos<.' who attribute to Christ alone the daily niiracle 
of their gladness. 

\\Tiat men and women want to know in th(*se days, 
Mir^s Royden assures n;e out of the richness of her great 
rx;x*rience, is whether Christianity works, uhethar it 
dt>rs things. The majority of jn'oplc. she feels sure, arc 
I'-'^king about f'>r *'somclliing that helps*' — s<jm*ething 
•hat will stren^;then men and wc>nu-n to H^ht down their 
! -wer nature, that will c^inN-ince them th.at tl.eir hi^;her 
r.aturc is a reality, and that will i:\\'c them a living 
'•n<^ of companitmship in their din':cult lives- livt'S 
< ftcn as drab and depre-sin^ as they are m.t^rally 
«I::T.'"ult. 

Because *^he can convey this j^reat *^*n^ of the power 
of Christianity, jx^ople all over t!:e tf»untry ^'o to h.car 
her preach and K\ ture. She is. I t!:ii:k. nr.e of the most 
jj»-r'»'U.i%ive preat liers of th.e i<»wer of Cl.r:. tianity in 
.kr.y En^;!:".h-j»eaking cf>untry. It i> ir: ;-' \\ le to feci 
• : }.*T that s!.'' is n.« r* ly sj>--akir.^ cf :* i:.ethi::^; ^!*e has 
r»4il iitjfjxxt in Uxiks. or of somethm/, v.}.:. !; 1! i- reit>m- 
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mends because it is apostolic and traditioiiai; she fariQcs 
home to the mind of the most cynical and ironical that 
her message* so modestly and gently given, is nevertbe^ 
kss torn out of her inmost sotd by a deep inward cscperi - 
ence and by a sympathy with humanity wfaidi alto- 
gether transfigures her simple words. 

It must be diflScult, I should think, for any fur* 
minded sceptic not to give this rdigion at lent a prac- 
tical trial after hearing Miss Royden*s expositioo of it 
and after learning from her the manner in which that 
experiment should be carried out. For she qxaks as 
one having the authority of a deep personal e xp erience, 
making no dogmatic claims, e xp re ssi ng sympathy with 
all those who fail, but assuring her hearers that ^rtwn 
the moment comes for their illumination it will ooo^. 
and that it will be a veritable dayspring from on hi^. 
Earnestness is hers of the highest and tenderest order, 
but also the convincing authority of one who has found 
the peace idiich passes understanding. 

She has spoken to me with sympathy of Mr. Stoddert- 
Kennedy, whose trench-like methods in the pulpit are 
thoroughly distasteful to a great number of people. Itis 
characteristic of Miss Royden that she should fasten on 
the real cause of this violence. ''I don*t like jargon,** 
she said, ** particularly the jargon of Christian ScieDce 
and Theosophy. I love English literature too much for 
that; and I don't like slang, particularly slang of a brutal 
order; but I feel a deep sympathy with anybody who is 
trying, as Mr. Studdert-Kennedy is trying, to pot hie 
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ar.d ix»wcT into institutionalism. It wants it so badly — 
(#h, N) vrry badly — life, lift*, life and pjwcr.** 

( K one uh''.*<.* M'holarship j^Teally impresses her, and 
U'T V. h >e spiritual life she has true n '^JK*ct, but whose 
th*- >\ '.'V f;!! ; her soul with dark shadows and cold shud- 
der .. :].v exclaimed, as though it were Iut own fault for 
r 't ur.d«r.->tandin^ him. "It is as if God were dead!** 

Always sh»' wants Christianity as life and p^jwer. 

M.e remains a vk ial reformer, and is disj)r)scd to aj;rt*c 
with Hi.^hop Gore that tl:e j)resent system is so iniqui- 
ty 'U. that it cannot he Chri^llani.^•d. She thinks it must 
^** d'- troyrd, hut adn;its t}:e jHTil of dt*structive work 
t:!l a n' w Hv>tem i.s nadv to take its place. 

V't I ff'l f.iirly certain that she W(nild admit, if 
pre— d v.:th th<' c;u(sti<.n, tliat the working of any 
Ix-tttT sy tem can d^'jxnd f<ir its su(•t<•^s only u\K>n a 
mu- h Intt' r h'in;anity. For sl:e is c)ne of those who is 
l«;\il'!' T' d ly tlu' s<ir:>hn«-^s of mt-n and women, a 
hr^tal. arr^v'^nt, <h.alltn;'in/, ar.d \\ holly una.hamed 
-t!f. hr.«- .:*>, \\}ii« h puhlit ly Mtk'> its own j I'-a Aires, jjub- 
1; !v <!: :hiv«; the oiTendir.L? s\n.!'<>ls of i*s offensive 
Wealth, p-:* h' !y induU:«-s i^><'lf in most shameful and 
in:';:r;u':.^; i;;\';r:« , ev<n at a tir:ie when ( hiidren are 
<!y:r^ l:k«- tli* •» of starva*w»n ,i-: 1 j»«'>tilence, an<l while 
th.c rr.' n oi tli'ir own h-;*; • !,■ l-h who fou^;ht to save 
iiv;!: ut: >n fr-'in tl*<* <!♦ -j^^t: r:i * f the IVu.v.ian th<*ory. 
trarr.p th- ^tr'its. h'ir;^ry a:.d h:!t'T h.'art«'d, l'»<kin^ 
f'lf w irk 

( >n h«*r n::r;l, n:'Ai::,; .i^^^'Ut Iiln/.la:;d at all t:r:u-s 
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of the year, the reality of these things is 
ing : the unthinkable selfishness of so many, and tbe 
awful depression of the multitude. She says that & 
system which produces, or permits, sudi a state of thin^ 
must be bad, and radically bad. 

There are moments, ^en she speaks of these thinc», 
wUch reveal to one a certain anger of her sooL a dis- 
position, if I may say so with great resptct, towards 
vehemence, a temper of impatience and indignation 
which would surely have carried her into the camp d 
anarchy but for the restraining power of her reEgioos 
experience. She feels, deeply and burning, 
has a Master. The flash comes into her eyes 
habitual serenity returns. 

I think, however, she might be persuaded t 
that it is not so much the present sjrstem but i 
selfishnfss of mankind which brings 
dreadful things to pass. The lady in the dosed 
would not be profoundly changed, we may sup pose. I y 
a different S3rstem of economics, but surely she "*ig*'' be 
changed altogether — ^body, soul, and qarit — if she so 
willed it, by that Power which has directed Msai 
Royden's own life to such beautiful and 
ends. 

Nevertheless, Miss Royden must be numbered 
the socialists, the Christian socialists, and ImfividasiaB 
win be all the better for asking itsdf how it is ths: a 
lady so good, so gentle, so clear-headed, 
should be arrayed with its 
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I should like to speak of one memorable experience 
in Miss Royden*s later life. 

She has formed a little, modest, unknown, and I 
think nameless guild for jxTsonal religion. She desires 
that nothing; of its work should get into the press and 
•hat it .sh^ulil not add to its numlxTS. She wish.es it to 
r('n;ain a s^'uTrd c<')nfrat«rnity of her private life, as it 
wrrc the lady chajx-' of l.t-r cat!:edral serviees to n\in- 
kind, or as a retreat for lier exhausted sc^ul. 

Some nionth.s a;;o slie askid a elergyman who has 
iutteeded in turning into a house of living prayer a 
Ijf>ndoncl:ureh wliiih l>ef(jrehiseonung was like a tomb, 
whrther h.e would allow the n:er::UTS of this guild, all 
cf %^hum are not n^rnihers of tl:e Church of England, 
to i< me to t}:e Eu» harist. He received this request 
i*ith the ivjK t grn<Tf>us syr::; ;»t!:y. saying that he would 
g:ve th«-m a private celt! ratu n, an<l one morning, s^x^n 
uf*rr dawn t!ie guild n^.< I in this (hurch to make its 
fir^t rii::;rr:i;r.'>n. No ''•ne el'^o v. as present. 

N!;« » Ro\ d«-n ha.-* told rr.r t!;at :t was an unforgcttal'le 
cxj^'-ri'-nt e Here w:u> a ir:an, sh^ said, \^l:o has no 
r ] 'j'at'.on as a great s* !:olar. and no popularity as an 
* r.i*. r, he is loved siir.j !y f*-: hi.^ devotiim to Christ and 
h;. *.ympathy with the sorrows of n.ankind. Yet that 
man. as no oth.er man had done Ix'fore, brought t!ic 
Prc-ynte of C/o<l into the h»\irts of tliat little kn^.thng 
guild It wa>asif. MissRoydm ttll.>n:e.Ci< d uas th.creat 
the altar. shin:n^ ujm n th»Mn and hl« ir.g tl.rrr. Never 
bc-forc had she Ixtn nvre c»Tta;n ('f Ood as a Person. 
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It is from experiences of this nature that she dra 
fresh power to make men and women bdieve that the 
Christian rdigion is a true philosophy of reality, and a 
true science of healing. She is, I mean, a mystic. But 
she differs from a mystic like Dean Inge in this, that she 
is a mystic impelled by human sympathy to use her 
mysticism as her sole evangd. 
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CHAPTER VII 
CANON E. W. BARNES 

Tru4 religion takes up that place in the mind uhi<h suptt' 
stitKm would usurp, and so leaves liltle room for it; and likewise 
leys us under the strongest obligations to oppose it. — B I SHOP 

Socrates looked up at him, and replied. Farewell: I unll 
do as you say. Then he turned to us and said, How courteous 
tkg wuxn is! — Plato. 

Is this able and courageous Doctor of Science, who 
came to thcologj' from mathematics, a gnat virtue and 
a hnvi!! fault c<jmbine to chrck his intellectual usi'ful- 
m-" -. His h«*art is as full of modcbty as his m.ind of 
imtativcs. 

lb* is p«>Na'sM'(l by a gracious nature, and could no 
m ire t!;ink cjf rai-ing his voiie to sh.out down a Boan- 
ergt s than hr c^ulvl dream* of liftii.g an rll^ow to pu h his 
Way thrMugli a iTt>s of jk-oj U* bound for the hmelight. 
It : , </:.!y a d« rp m.oral eanustnc-s >\hich brings him in- 
to J ':* lu life at all, and he endeavours to treat that 
I ■-;* I; !:!•• not :i> it i^ but as it C)ugl;t to be. 

In "t!i** (.ilrr.nc a:.d nvMlrration of h::» si'nlinu-nt.s/* 
in h:^ d: !:kc <if tvrr)t!.ir.g t!.at is s« nsiitiunal. and of 
all "undue einj)haii;>/* he reseHiblcs Joubcrt, who 
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wanted ''to infuse exquisite sense into oommoo 
to render exquisite sense common/* 

Modesty might not so hamper the usefuhieas of 
Canon Barnes if he knew a little less than he does 
know, and was also conveniently blind to the vastoeas 
of scientific territory. But he knows much ; mudi too 
much for vociferation; and his eyes are so wide open to 
the enormous sweep of scientific inquiry that he caa 
nowhere discern at present the ground for a single thesis 
which effectually accounts for everything — a great lack 
in a popular preacher. 

I am disposed to deplore the degree both of his 
modesty and his scholarship, for he possesses one of the 
rarest and most precious of gifts in a very learned man, 
oarticularlv a mathematician and a theolofijan. namdv. 
the gift of lucid exposition. Pew men of our day. in my 
judgment, are better qualified to state the whole case for 
Christianity than this distinguished Canon of West- 
minster Abbey, this evangelical Fellow of the Royal 
Society, who is nevertheless prevented from attracting 
the attention of the multitude by the gracious humilsty 
of his nature and the intellectual nervousness wUdi is 
apt to inhibit his free utterance when he approaches an 
audience in the region of science. 

What a pity that a clergyman so diarming aiMl 
attractive, and yet so modem, who understands the 
relativity of Einstein and who is admirably grounded 
in the physical sciences, should lack that fight^t^ 
instinct, that ''confidence of reason," which in Father 
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Wa;'/i-tt, an c-fjually charming person, caught the atten- 
!: 'r. ' •:' t!,(' nli-ious world thirty (^r forty years ago. 

H:n n.irjl is not unHkc the mind of L^)rd Robert 
C< V :I, :i:.d it is ciirir)us that even pliysirally he should at 
rir:i*n mom,ents resemble Ix)rd Robert. parM(*ularly 
:r. h: \valk and the almost set expression of his(*y(-. He 
:^ t.ul ar.d thin, andhas the same st(X)p in the shoulders. 
m'»vir.g f'irw'ard as if an invisible hand were pn^'td 
a^Tiin't the bark of his neck, shoving liim forward by a 
'*ri« ^ ^»f jrrks; and he seems io throw, like I^)rd Rnbt rt. 
a ; ar.irular s^•n^^* of en'ovnunt into th.e motion (>f his 
1« :^ , a^ though he would >^'*t rid of all jH-rilous .^\vag;:er 
at !!..i\ th.e !• ^s harmiful end of his twocxtrem.itit s the 
ar.*:;'-<!rs cf ]\\s p-ason. Like Lord Robert, t<H\ he 
has a r^ •• t plra'^ant voice, and a ^^*w delil>erate way 
of •-;-ak:r j!. and a \sarm kindly 5n".i:e whi(h fadrs at 
th' nr- 1 movrnunt of »;<'riou.s tJioughi. li-aving the \s!u)lc 
; air f.iie. evrn the dark eyis under tin ir heavy brows, 
alnv' t d'-athlike in immol.jlitv. One stt-n.s to s<'e 
:n • •!( ]\ nyiment> the spirit witlulraw fn^m the '^urface of 
•h:'-.,*- to take up it "» dtity at the ( ita!* ! < f t!.e i:.ti llret. 

T:*e 'amrronflut !Ktwr<n te::.p* r.ii: m* an«! purjxi r 
m?.:th lias j)reVfntrtl I^ord RoUrt (\i '1 f:<'n^ takirgfiis 
; !.i. e at the head of a ("jovernn^nt prrv« r.v> (\in' n 
I^ir:;* s fr-m a ivanemg at t};e he»id *-i n:*-*!. r:; (^!:urv !;- 
n.'^x Vj the ri- h future of a d-; .w.ir.i •<! :.:.«! uh' \\y 

T^\i^n 'ay; "Watvh '* Fif:!;tir g is di -ta ttful. u.iSh- 
:• ^ IS ior.ger.ial. He^-id* *;, while one is wat( liing one t«in 
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review all the hypotheses. A manidio is not csjcfol ia 
destroying a fallacy may damage a truth. 

But let us be grateful for his public u t t er an cea^ 
which show a high spirit, a noble devotion, an enviable 
xmnge of culture, and, for the discerning at least, tell the 
true time of day. It is one of the encouraging signs of 
the period that such distinguished preaching should 
have made a mark. Moreover, he is yet three yean 
from fifty, with a mind so hospitable to growth that it 
has no room for one of those prejudices which are the 
dry-nurses of old age. Those who love truth die young. 
iHiatever their age. Canon Barnes may yet give the 
Church a proof of his power to lead — a Church at pre»* 
ent aware only of his power to suggest. 

He considers that we are living in a time of revolutioQ, 
and, judging by historic precedents, particularly the 
Renaissance, he thinks we are now in the second stage of 
our revolution, which is the most difficult of alL Pint, 
comes the destruction of false ideas — a bracing time for 
the bom fighter; second, comes the tentative search for 
new ideas — an anxious time for the responsible philo- 
sopher; third, comes the preaching of thcie new ideas 
with passion — the opportunity of the enthusiast. 
Happy were the divines of the seventeenth century ! 

We, however, are in the second stage. 

This is not a period for new ideas: it is a period of 
searching for the best idea. He who rushes forwanl 
with an untric-d new idea may be more dangerous than 
be who still clings, in the Name of Christ, to an okl idea 
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which IS fals<\ We must bo quite certain of our ground 
l^^fore we advance with boldness, and our boldness must 
\*c •'spiritual, not muMnilar. 

M'Klrrr.i^m ha^ f()u;;ht and won the battle of verbal 
in : iration. No man whose opinion counts in the least 
d' /r* e now ho!(ls that the Bible was verbally inspired 
by C«h1. It is re.NjH'Cted, honoured, loved; but it is no 
\'}n'^*-T a frti;>h. In cea^ing to be a sujx:rstition, and in 
C'n.in^ to bo a number of genuine books full of light 
f-jr th«' student of history*, the Bible is exercising at the 
J rrw-r.t time an extraordinary influence in the world, a 
^r»a'cr :r.fluence jK-rhaps on thoughtful minds than it 
evrr \»ti*)Tv exercised. 

Tl:c !)attlr 'wliith mod<rnism is now fighting over this 
colirr tinn of books concems the Person of Jesus and the 
p i.itivr value of the gosfnls which narrate His life, and 
m t;;e ca-e of the Fourth, endeavour to exjKjund His 
t* .11 hiT.^ Tliis great battle is not (>ver. but it looks as 
if VKtorv \mI1 he ^^ith the m.ore m^rxlerate school of 
m'Klerni^ts ()ut!»i(le very extrt n.e circles, the old rigid 
n' •:< r.s <or.f ernir.g t!;e Peron (>f Je-us urr no longer 
held w:th t:;e pa ion which gave tlum a certain noble 
f'.ri r in the d.ivs Ixfore Darwin. There is now a 
nota^ N- t«'!l tale j" tulance about ortbcnloxy which is 
S4jr,.* tirr.**- m olt i:t but never eflc( tive. 

A!;*M i of tliii lattle, which the prcM-nt generation 
n:ay !r. e to s*e i* u^Jit out to a cone !u ion, lies a third 
•tn:^;^;!e l:k«!y to be (^f a n;ore de-jxrate character 
than rs two fortrunner:>— the battle over Sacramen'al 
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Christianity. Already in France and Gennasy thtt 
question is asked, Did Jesus institute any 
at all? But even in these two countries the battle 
not yet begun in real earnest, while over here only 
readers of Lake and Kennedy are dimly aware of a 
coming storm. That storm will concern rites which 
few orthodox Christians have ever regarded as heathen 
in their spirit, though some have come to know they ate 
pagan in origin. 

It is not wise to ignore this future straggle, but oar 
main responsibility is to bear a manful part in the 
struggle which is now Mpon us. 

There are three types of modernists. There is, firtt 
of all, the Liberal, who regards Christiamty as a form of 
Platonism resting on the idea of absolute values. This 
is dangerous ground: something more is r e quir ed. 
Then there is the evangelical modernist, who aooepu 
almost everything in the Higher Critidsm* but holds to 
Christ as an incarnation of the Divine pur pose, an m* 
carnation, if you will, of God, all we can know of God 
limited by His human body, as God we must suppOKis 
not limited, but still God. And. finally, there is the 
Catholic modernist, who believes in a Church, who 
makes the sacraments his centre of religioo, and eudia 
Christianity to the head of all the mystery religioos 
which have played a part in the evolutioii of the 
human race. This is not likely to be the prevaihag 
type of modernism. 

It looks as if the main body of modern opiakm is 
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moving in the direction followed by the second of these 
schools — the evangelical. Here is preserved all that 
Kreat range of deep feeling and all that fine energy of 
un*=<rlfish eamestne^s which have given to Christianity 
the most effectual of its impulses. A man may still 
worship Christ, and still make obedience to the Will of 
Christ the chief passion or object of his existence, 
although he no longer l>elieves that Jesus was either 
bom out of the order of nature or died to turn away the 
vengeance of (i(xl from a world which had sinned itself 
Ix-yond the reach of infinite love. 

Like G<x»the. such a man will say: '*As soon as 
the pure dextrine and love of Christ are comprehended 
in tht ir true nature, and have become a living principle, 
we shall it-vl ourselves great and free as human beings, 
antl not attach sjHvial importance to a degree more or 
le-s in the outward forms of religion." 

The critics of modernism do not seem able, for some 
riu'^in. to grasp a truth \s}:ich has been apparent all 
d«/wn the ag<'.^. a truth so old that it is almost entitled 
to \pc rrgardi-d as a tradition, and so widely held that it 
isaIm<K-t worthy to !>«• ealkd catholic, nanuly, the truth 
that Je^us loxs n<>ne of His j>ower over human history 
S'> long as He abidrs a living j)rinoiple in the hearts of 
individual nun. So lo::g as He expresses for mankind 
the Cliaracter of ()o<l an<l reveals to mankind the nature 
of G<j<l's purjx^^e, :o l'>r.g a » men love Him as t!uy l(A'e 
no other, and Mt them^lves to make His spint tell, 
fin>t in tlirir lives and after that in the world alH)ut 
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them, does it greatly matter whether they q»ak «C 
His divinity or His uniqueness, whether they aoocpl 
definitions concer ni ng Him (framed by men in the 
dark ages) or go about to do His will with no de fini tjons 
in their mind at all beyond the intellectual coovictaoD 
that here is One who spoke as no other man has spoken 
since the creation of the world? 

Canon Banes, who disowns the name of noodemist, 
but ^o is the very opposite of an obscurantist in 
his evangelicalism, is careful to insist upon a no- 
UomU loyalty to Christ. I tried one day to tempc 
him on this head, speaking of the nuraculous diaages 
wrought in men's hves by religious fervour pure and 
simple; but it was in vain. He agrees that rrKgioot 
fervour may work such miracles: he is the last man 
in the world to dismiss these miraclea as c u iioa s 
and interesting phenomena of psychology ; but he in- 
sists, and is like a rock on this matter, that emo* 
tional Christianity is not safe without an intdlectaal 
background. 

He makes me feel that his modernism, if I may 
presume to use that term, is an evangelical desire of hk 
soul to give men this intellectual badcground to their 
faith« Hewants.as it were, to save their beliefs rmtfacr 
than their souls. He regards the fmotionaKst as 
occupying territory as dangerous to himself and to the 
victory of Christianity as the territory occupied by the 
traditionalist. Both schools off end the mind of ratioDal 
men; both make Christianity seem merely an afUr of 
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temporament ; and both are exposed to the danger of 
lo'ir^ their faith. 

To convert the world to the Will of God, it is essential 
th.it the Christian should have a rational explanation 
of his faith, a faith which, resting only on tradition or 
emotion, must obviously take its place among all the 
other comp<'ling religions of mankind, a religion iK)ssess- 
mg no authority recognised by the modem world. 

The modem world rightly asks of every opinion 
and idea presented to its judgment. **Is it true?" and 
it has reason on its side in being sceptical concerning 
the records of the past. If not, there are religions in the 
world of an antiquity greater than Christianity's, whose 
tra.iitions have been faithfully kept by a vaster host 
of the human race than has ever followed the traditions 
of C!iristi:mity. Is it to be a battle between tradition 
and tntdition ? Is age to be a test of truth ^ Is devotion 
to a formula to count as an argument' 

The emotionalist, to<^, is no longer on safe ground 
in protesting his miracles of convention. The psycho- 
logi 4 !•- advancing towards that ground, and advancing 
w:th every theor>' of sujK-rnatural evidence excluded 
from his mind. The ji^ychologist may eventually l>e 
driven to accept the Christian explanation of these 
phenom»rna; but ur.til tl;at surrender is made the 
cmotior.alist will not b.- the i)Ower in the world which he 
ought to be. His hou-se, too, must be founded ujxm a 
rork. 

Le-t us not be afraid of exam.ining our faith, bringing 
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oar minds as well as oar hearts and oar aoola to the 
place of judgment. 

I will give here a few quotations fxom the uttenaoes 
of Canon Barnes which show his position with 



We an seek for truth. But, whereas to some tiwlk 
seems a tide destined to rise and sweep destnK li i ni ly 
across lands where Jesus reigned as the Son d God, 
to me it is the power which wiU set free new sti e ams to 
irrigate His Kingdom. 

As is obvious to everyone, all the C hurch e s realise, 
though some do not acknowledge, the necessit y of 
presenting the Christian Paith in tenns of cunvoS 
thought. 

We have seen the urgent need of a fuller fcaowhdge 
of the structure of the human mind if we woukl 
how Jesus was related to God and how we 
from God through Christ. 

I am an Evangelical; I cannot call myself a 

I have welcomed the intervention of those who. 
disclaiming any knowledj^e of scholarship or theotogy, 
have in simple language revealed the power of Christ in 
their lives. For theory and practice, q)eculatioo and 
life, cannot be separated. We cannot begin to explain 
Jesus until we know how men and women are trans* 
formed by the love of Christ constraining them. 

Those to whom religion is external and worship formal 
are of necessity pretentious or arid in speaking of such 
matters as the Person of Christ or the vakM of 



We do not aflSrm that the Lord's Person and 
have been central in Christianity in the pait. There 
is much to be said for the view that th^ were, from 
the end of the second century to the doss of the Middls 
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A»:cs, concealed beneath alien ideas derived from the 
myster>' reli^'ions; that the Reformation was the hammer 
which bn^ke the husk within which, under God's provi- 
dence, the kernel had been preserved during the decline 
and echj^sc of Eurojx:an civilisation. 

. . . a5 reli^;i'jn grows in richness and purity, Jesus 
comes to His own. 

Reas^m and intuition combine to justify the Ixflief 
that our Lord had a ri};ht understanding of what man 
can lx-ct)me. 

We say that man is not only a part of the evolutionary 
process. His highest attributes must serve to show its 
purpose They reveal the nature and the end of God's 
plan. 

... as man develops in t!.«» way predestined by God, 
he will Continually apjif-ach trie standard srt l>y Jesus. 
Jvsus will ever more coir.pli'tcly draw men and insj)ire 
them because they will in* -re fully understand that He 
explains them to tfiem.s*. Ives. 

The prrs<nt d'*/radatit>n < f human life is due to man's 
refusil toao't'pt Clirist'si ti:^..tf (.f its valutsand duties. 
It will endure so l.n*: as ll.f w«.'k and Person of Chri »t 
are refu.se<l th- ir ri^iht ; I.k e in human thou^lit and 
as; Tati'^n 

Jesus .till hv»s. K''*at anl unexplained. 

Prom thr>^ quota*.i()r.s it will be s<'en that Canon 
Bame^ is not scarchin^j t);e <l<K'u:r.en* > of Cl:ristianity 
for a new hyjyithe i^, l)Ut rat!:er for a new urid'-r land- 
ing by whiv^h he may be a?>!e to pre «i.t {],c hi toric 
prjwer <if Christianity in terms of nv^!' rn t!:ou^:ht. 
J«-u» rem:ii:;> f »r him th.e cr/ral Fi>:ure of evolution. 
"Human t}iou^;ht," he (!•« lares, "a.s r:.oul'!«d by 
dcvclo;** d a.'pirations and akvumulatecl knowledge, will 
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not sweep past Jesus but will dide nxuid Km as tlw 
centre where God revealed Himself/* 

Perhaps we shall best understand the p os iti on cf 
Canon Barnes if we see him« neither on this side 
on that of the warring controversy* but rather 
the entire host of Christianity, warning all sch ooi s 
of thought, all parties, all sects, that they must prepare 
themselves for the final strife whidi is yet to come, 
that great strife, foreseen by Newman, when the two 
contrary principles of human life, the Good and the 
Evil, shall rush upon each other contending for the soul 
of the world. Christianity must become united and 
strong at its centre, if it is to withstand this ooslao^it. 

He is not to be thought of as one who would adapt 
religion to the needs of the day . but as one who b elie ve s 
that, thoroughly understood, religion is adequate to the 
needs, not only of our day. but to the needs of all time. 
For to Canon Barnes, religion is simf^ the t^^^4wfi£ of 
Christ, and Christ is the revelation to man of God's 
nature and purpose. He would simplify dogma m 
order to clarify truth* He would clarify truth in older 
to enlarge the opportunities of Christ. He would csl 
no man a heretic iriio is not serving the deviL None 
who seeks to enter the Kingdom will ever be hin deied 
by this devout disdple of truth in whom blood is ao 
drop of the toxin of Pharisaism. 

You may see the intellectual charity of tha man in 
his attitude towards other teachers of our time whoir 
views are opposed to his own. Of Dean Inge he hs* 
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spoken to me with almost a ringing enthusiasm, em- 
phasizing his unbounded force, his unbounded courage; 
and of Bishop Gore with the deepest respect, paying 
reverent tribute to his spiritual earnestness; even the 
Bibhop of Zanzibar provokes only a smile of the most 
cheiTful good humour. 

He inclines quietly towards optimism, believing in 
the pro\'idence of God and thinking that the recent 
indiflerence to religion is passing away. Men are now 
se-eking. and to seek is eventually to find. This seeking, 
he observ't^. is among the latest utterances of theology, 
a fact of considerable importance. To keep abreast of 
truth one must neither go back nor stand still. Men 
arc now not so much swallowing great names as looking 
for a candle. 

Not long ago he paid a visit to a favourite book- 
shop of his in Cambridge, and inquired for second-hand 
volumes of theology. **I have nothing here," replied 
the booksellcT, "that wou'd interest you. The books 
yx)\i would like go out the day after they come in, some- 
times the same day." Then ix)inting to the upper 
shelves, "But I've plenty of the older l)Ooks"; and there 
in the dust and neglect of the top shelves Canon Barnes 
surveyed the works of grave and jK)rtentous tlu-ologians 
who wrote, some Ix-fore the days of Darvvin, and some 
in the first heyday of Darwmism. He said to me, 
"Lightfoot is still consulted, but even Westcott is now 
neglected.** 

He spoke of two difficultit^ for the Church. One is 
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this: her supreme need at the present time is 
for the micistry, the best kind of men, more 
and much better men, men of learning and chancier, 
able to teach with persuasive authority. It is not 
the voice of atheism we hear; it is the voice of the 
Church that we miss. But, as Bishop Gore daima» 
most of the theological colleges are in the hands d 
the traditionalists, and the tendency of these rr ilfc fi ■ 
is to turn out priests rather than teachers, formafiiu 
rather than evangelists. Such colleges as rcp r cscni the 
evangelical movement are, thanks to their title 
largely in the hands of pious laymen not very 
educated, who adhere rigidly to a school of thoqglit 
which is associated in the modem mind with an 
of narrowness. Thus it comes about that many 
who might serve the Church with great power are driven 
away at her doors. Something must be done to 
get men whose love of truth is a part of their tove of 
God 

The second difficulty concerns the leadership of 
the Church. Bishops should be men with tisK to 
think, able when they address mankind to speak from 
''the top of the mind'*; scholars rather than adminis- 
trators, saints rather than statesmen; but such is the 
present condition that a man who is made a bishop 
finds himself so immersed in the business of a grest 
institution that his intellectual and q)iritiial liie 
become things of accident, luxurious things to be 
rqucczed into the odd moments, if there are any, of an 
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almost breathless day. This is not good for the Church. 
The world is not asking for mechanism. It is asking 
for light. It is, indeed, an over-organised world work- 
ing in the dark. 

Canon Barnes, however, is not concerned only with 
the theolo^'ical asfK*cts of Christianity. For him, 
rcligirm is alK)ve all other things a sodal force, a great 
cleansing and sanctifying influence in the daily life of 
e\'olving man. One may obtain a just idea of his mind 
from a pronoumc-ment he made at the last conference of 
Modc*m Churchmen : 

We cannot call our^rlvos Christians unless we rcco^^nise 
that we must prcaih tlic Cn'Spcl; that wc must go out 
and lal>our to brin^r men and wcnr.c n to Christ. 

The Kin^'dom of Ool is a social ideal. 

Modern Churchmen cann -t stand al(X)f from intellect- 
ual, j>«'lili'al. and cconon.ic j»n'!;lcms. 

To brin^' the Gosi)cl into the common life, to carry 
the me .>a/e and sympatV.irs of J«.;us into the fart'»ry, 
the stnet, the house, is an ur^:ent nec«'— ity in our a^'e. 

He s<'ts Cliristianity. not as an interesting scliool of 
phi!^w>j.by, not as a cl:ari:.in;j sub;ect for brilliant 
and arr.'.rabl" dwu< ions, but as a force ess^-ntial 
to the salvation of mankir.d; a f^ir^e, l:o\vrver. which 
must first bv di^entan^l«'d from tl.e a< v retion. of ancient 
error before it can work its tran* forir.in^; mirai lt\s lx)th 
m the heart of men and in tl;e institutions (>f a mate- 
rialistic civili ation. It i^ in ord^r tl;at it sh.ould thus 
;u;rk in the world, s*iving the world and fulfilling the 
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puiposes of God, that he laboun in no ptftkokr Khool 
of the Church, to make the reaaooablene« of Qvst 
a tiving possession of the modem mind. 

Supreme in his character is that virtue Dr. Jofaann 
observed and praised in a Duke of Devonshire— **a 
cogged veracity. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH 

. . . for the leneraliiy of men, thr attempt to live such a 
life would be a fatal mistake; it would narrow instead of uiden^ 
in I their minds, it would harden instead of softening their 
hearts. Indeed, the effort *'thus to f»o beyond themselves, and 
uind themselves too high/' mi^ht nrn be folUmrd by reaction 
to a life mere profane and self-indulgent than that of the world 
in teneral, — Edward Caird. 

Because General Booth wears a uniform he com- 
mands the public curiosity; but because of that curios- 
ity the public perhaps mis.-es his considerable abilities 
and his singular attracti(.)n. His worst enemy is his 
froRRed coat. Attention is diverted from his head to 
his epaulettes. He deserves, I am eonvinctd. a more 
intelligent inquisitivcne>s. 

To begin with, he is to be regarded as the ori>:inal 
founder of that remarkable and truly c atholio I ody 
of Christians known as the Salvation Army. His 
pictures^iue father and his wunti«T!'i:l mother were 
the humanity of that movcrrur.t. but their son was 
its first impul e of c-piritual f^matiii^m. The father 
the dramatic **showman'* of this movement, the 
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80D its fire. The mother endowed it with the eDerfjr of 
a deep and tender emotion, the son provided it with 
machinery. 

It was Mr. Bramwell Booth* with his yoimf friend 
Mr. RailtOQ abetting him, who. diaoootented with 
the duDness and con s er va tism of the Qiristian Missaoo. 
drove the Reverend William Booth, an ex-Methodist 
minister preaching repentance in the slums, to fling 
restraint of every kind to the winds and to go in for 
religion as if it were indeed the only thing in the world 
that comited. William Booth at that time was forty- 
nine years of age. 

Again, it was Mr. Bramwell Booth, wor king belnl 
the scenes and pulling all the strings, who edged kts 
father away from concluding an alHanre with the 
Church of England in the early eighties. Archbisfaop 
Benson was anxious to conclude that alliance, oo tcrma 
The terms did not seem altogether onerous to the old 
General, who was rather fond of meeting dignitaries 
But Mr. Bramwell Booth would hear of no ronri ■■■! 
which weakened the Army's authority in the shnns. 
and which would also eventually weaken its authority 
intheworUL He refused to acknowledge any 
rite of the Church as essential to the salvation of 
If the Lord's Supper were essential the Army woohl 
have it; but the Army had proved that no other power 
was necessary to the working of mirades in the souls of 
men bey ond the direct mercy of God acting CO the oentrr 
of true penitence. He was the uncompromising protofo- 
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nist of conversion, and his father came to agree with 
him. 

Neither the old General nor his inspired wife, admir- 
able as revivalists, had the true fire of fanaticism in their 
bUxxi. They were too warm-hearted. That strange 
unearthly fire bums only to its whitest heat, per- 
haps, in veins which are cold and minds which are 
hard. It does not easily make its home in benevolent 
and philanthropic natures, certainly never in purely 
Sentimental natures. I think its opening is made not 
by love but by hatred. A man may love God ^nth all 
his heart, all his mind, and all his soul, without feeling 
the spur of fanaticism in his blood. But let him hate 
s:n ^^^th only a part of his heart, mind, and soul, and he 
bec(;mes a fanatic. His hatred will grow till it con- 
sumes his whole being. 

One net^ not be long in the company of General 
Bramwell B(x)th to disc^over that he has two distinct 
and s^'paratc manners, and that neither expresses 
the whole truth of his rational life. At one moment 
he is full of cheerful gocxi sense, the very incarna- 
tion of jocular heartiness, a blufl. laughing, rallying. 
chafing, and tolerant g(K)d fellow, overfluuing with the 
milk of human kindness, o^'^zing with the honey of scxrial 
sweetness. At the next moment, however, the voice 
sinks suddenly to the key of what Father Knox. I am 
afraid, would call unctimoniousness, the eyelids flutter 
Ukc the v^-ings of a butterfly, the whole plump i>endclous 
face appears to vibrate with emotion, the body becomes 
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stiff with fediiig, the fips depressed with tnjjedjf, ud 
the daik eyes shine with the sap p nmed lean of 



In both of these nxxnents theie is no 
The two mann ei s rep r esen t two senmne aqiects of fav 
sool in its mmmer oe with tnawVwMi He befieves thni 
the world likes to be dapped on the shoulder, to be 
nllied on its manifest inconsistencies, and to haire ita 
hand wrong with a real heartiness. Abo he be U ere a 
that the heart of the world is sentimental, and that 
an authentic appeal in that quarter may lead to friend- 
ship — a friendship idudi, in its torn, may lead to 
business. Business is the tme end of all his heartineaL 

It is in his business manner that one gets nearer to 
the innermost secret of his nature. He is before every* 

thing else a superb man of business* (ar-aeetng, practicaL 
hard-headed, an organiser of victory, a statesman of 

the human soul. You cannot speak to Urn in this 

practical sphere without feeling that he is a man of the 

most tmusual ability. 

He can outline a complicated scheme with a p re cisi on 
and an economy of words which, he makes you fed, is a 
tribute to yx>\xT perspicacity rather than a 
stration of his own powers of exposition. He 
quicker to the point than nine men of businev out of 
ten. And he sticks to the main point with a teoadty 
iHuch mi^t be envied by every indostrial magnatm in 
the country. 

Moreover, when it oomea to your torn to speak be 
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bstens with the whole of his attention strung up to 
its highest pitch, his eyes wide open staring at you, 
his mouth purs<'d up into a hltle O of suction, his 
fingers pressing to his ear the receiver of a machine 
which overcomes his deafness, his whole body leaning 
half across the table in his eagerness to hear every word 
you say. 

No S4»niiment shows in his face, no emotion sounds 
m his voice. He is pure mind, a practical mind taut 
uith attention. If he have occasion in these moments 
to ring the Ml for an adjutant or a colonel, that official 
i.-> addrt*ssed with the brevity and directness of a 
nuinager giving an order to his typist. Instead of a text 
over his mantelpitre one mi^ht expect to find the 
commercial legend, ** Business Is Business.** 

Here, as I have said, one is nearer to the truth of his 
n*iture. for General Booth is an organiM^-r who lovt^ 
organisati(;n. a diplomatist who delights in measuring 
hi> intelligence against the recalcitrance of mankind, a 
gentTal who finds a de<»p satisfaction of soul in moving 
maxs^-s of men to achit-vc tlie puri)osc of his (Avn desi^'n. 

But even here one is not at the innermost s<*cret of 
this extraordinary man's nature. 

At the b:i4 k of everything. I am convinced, is the 
co!d and to:r.ir.an<ling intensity of a really ^rrat fanatic. 
He lx*l:eves as no little child lx*lieves in (i('d and Satan, 
Heaven and Hell, and the eternal confiict c-f ()(k1 and 
Evnl He l>elieves, too, as few priests of orthodox 
churches bclxeve, that a man must in very truth be bom 
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B ram well Booth's level-headed good sc*nse to restore 
].:^ exhausted emotions. And occasionally, like Lord 
N^'^rtht lifle, it is wise for him to get away from the 
Machine alto;;cther, to travel far acTOss the world or to 
re^t in a cotta^^e by the sea, waiting for a return of 
the energy which consumes him and yet keeps him 
alive. 

It is fK)Ssihle to think that this formidable apostle 
of conversion is himst^lf a divided self. His house of 
(lay. one might almost suggest, is CK^cujncd by two 
tenants, one of whom wouM weep over sinners, while 
thr other can stTve God only by cudgelling the Devil 
1 a* k to lull with imprivations of a rich and fitjrid 
nature. This stronger self, Invause of its cudgel, is in 
o>mmand of the situation, but the whimpiTing of the 
other is not to be stilUd l»v l)lows which, however 
hearty an^l devastating, have not yet l)rought the devil 
to h:> kntvs. 

It is interesting to sit in conversation with tliis 
<I«-vi.t«*d di^'iple of evangelicalism, and Oiwi.^ionally 
to !:!t one's eyt'S from 1::^ {.hx* to the iv)rtrait of his 
m'»:}ur w};iv h hangs al><>ve h.H head. Tlie two faces 
are almost id'-nti al. hauntingly identival; m) nrvU h s^) 
th.it <»n«' i'»rr.es to re/ard the (N)a' hman hk*- v.!i:>kers 
i\.\\ ]* d to the General's clieeks as in tht* r*:itvire of a 
lii g'ii^\ tl.inMn,; of him a.^ hi^ nv'tlv r's eld'->t daugh.ter 
Tath'T th.an a . i.i « f ith'-r's eldest N>n. TIutc is ctTtamly 
n- :) :ng a!''>ut !.:m '»\:.i h suggests t!:e r^Id (jeneral. a::d 
his n.md !■' mui h more the n.ind <>:' his mother— one 
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heart and every thought of his brain. Yes, it's a hard 
discipline — hard because the standard is so high. I 
hope it is not tcx> hard." 

His s<^)n has never once, so far as my knowledge goes, 
queslion(»d even the cxtremest of Salvation Army Regu- 
lations. The more extreme they are. the more they 
plcaso him. It is one of his many good sayings that 
you cannot make a man clean by wasliing his shirt. His 
scrubbing brush is apt, I think, to remove sf)me of the 
skin with the dirt. He believes without question that 
the only human test of conversion is the uttermost 
willingness of the soul to \>c sp<*nt in the service of soul- 
saving. If a man wisht^s to k<.^*p anything l>ack from 
0<><1, hi^ heart is not given to God. He is no emc^tion- 
alist in this matter. He uses emotion to brrak down 
the resistance of a sinner, but when cmce the surrender 
is niade re;i.Mm takes command of the illumined soul. 
He was a^^ked on one (x'ca.sion if he did not regard 
(TT^otion as a dangerous thing. '*Not when it is 
or^anist'd." was his reply. 

The rmly i<)n«'e.v^i')n he sttTiis willing to make to t!:e 
cni'.vs i)i the Salivation Arrrv is in tlie matter of its 
hvrT:ns. He confes <s that >*f::\v of lhos4.* hvmns are 
cmdi* and unlovtlv; but examine tliis confession and 
you tmd l!;at it is only the language which causes him 
unexsmess. Approach him on the subject of dogma, 
the dogma crudely expressed but truthfully expressed 
in the worst of those hymns, and he is as hard as 
Bi.4iop (lore or Father Knox. 
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He has been too busy, I think, to hear even a 
from the field of modernism, thon^ 
rumours of what is taking place in that fidd 
occasionally reach Us ear and confirm htm ia 
obscurantism* 

P^haps it is all to the good that he should be 
wholly uninterested in the speculations of the 
theologian. Hehasother work to do» and workof greas 
importance, with few rivals and no helpers. By the 
machine which he controls so admirably, men and 
women all over the world, and usually in the darkest 
{daces of the world, are turned from living di iastiou s 
lives, lives which too often involve the suff e rin g <tf 
children, and encouraged and braced up to lead lives of 
great beauty and an extreme of sdf -sacrifice. 

He does well, I think, to stick with the 
and unco m promising tenacity of a fanatic to that 
tre of the Christian religion from which was de riv r d 
in the first two centuries of its great history almost aO 
impetus which enabled it to escape from Judaism and 
conquer the world. It is still true, and I s up pose it 
win remain true to the end of time, that man bom of a 
woman must be bom again of the spirit if he is to pasi 
from darkness into light. This, after all, is the wfaok 
thesis of Salvationism, and if General Booth w a vew d 
here the Army would be scattered to the winds. As 
for his definitions of light and darkness, at this stage of 
the world's journey we need not be too nice ia 
acceptance of them. 
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But there remains the important question of Sal- 
vation Army methods. 

It st^ems to me that here a change is desirable, 
not a radical change, for many of those methods are 
adn;irahle enough, particularly those of which the 
j)u!<lic too seldom hears, but a change all tl*e same, 
and one divp enough to create fresh sympathy for this 
drvot' d movement of evangelical Christianity. 

I think it is time to stop praying and preaching 
at street ct)rners, to mitigate the m.ore brazen sf)unds 
of the /\rn^.y band, and to discountenance all collocjuial- 
i.sms in Salvationi-^t j)ropaganda. I do not wish, God 
forbid, to make the Army n^six-c tabic; I wish it to 
r<.Tn:un exat My where it is- -Ijut with a greater (juietness 
and a <!etjHT, more ix,Tsonal sympathy in its apjxal to 
:he ?,id and the s<:>rrowful. 

Gt rvral Booth is not the man to make these changes, 
but hiN %\ife is a woman who might. In any ca*^e they 
will U» m.ade. Time will bring them al>out. Then 
it will Ik* sei^n. I think, that the Salvation Army is one 
of the m.o^t i^nverful agencies in the world for spreading 
t!;r g'W'd n'-w> of j)«»rsr)nal religion among the depressed 
n.:r»:'>n> o:' t!;e l;uman race. Fi>r even at this present 
tiir.e the la.f.ng work of tl;e Salvationist, ihr work 
whi- h n:ak«'s li:m so noble and so u efi:l a figure in the 
n>'<!«'rn uorld, is not acxomphshed by pageantry and 
tub-t}:un:p:ng. but by the intimate, often most b<*auti- 
ful. and vi-ry little known work of us slum officers 
(KiTtuularly the women. 
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FiniSv. r fw i ofp*'**^ ti nt GcoenL he it in 
a tdUng witness to ooe of the mysterioas 
of the Christian idigioQ. For he is surdy by 
meat ooe of the most unstable of minds, and yet by tke 
power of idigion he has become a coherent 
of sJmost rigid singlenfiss of pur pose^ In 
with him one cannot help feding that he is jaqiy 
cxdtable; every movement of his e xtr em dy nofaOe 
Ctoe suggests a soul of gutta-percha stretched in al 
directions by the movements of hia brain, and twHcU^i 
with every thought that cr o ssea his mind; but at Ike 
same time one is aware in him of a power which is 
never deflected by a hair's breadth from the path of a 
single purpose, and which holds him together with a 
strength that may be weakened but that en nenw ba 
broken. 

Ifis supreme vahse for the student of religioo is to ha 
found in the explanation of this unifying power. la 
qsite of intdlectual shortcomings wUdi mi^t aeaa 
ahnost to eacdude him from the serious sttantioo of 
educated people, he stands out with a marked eaqthasis 
from the company of far abler men by resaoQ of thia 
p ower— this sense of unusual vigour and abooRBal 
ooQoentratioa of strength. And the explanation of this 
power, ^rtiich unifies an otherwise incoherent 
afity, is to be found, I am quite confident, in his 

hatred of iniquity. 

As a boy, like the poet Gray and the late Lord 
Salisbury, he suffered a good deal of bullyis^ 
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thus learned at schcx)l something beyond the reach of 
the Latin Grammar, namely, the brutality of human 
nature. He has never forgotten that discovery. 
Indeed, his after-life has widened and intensified that 
early lesson. Sin is brutality. It is selfishness seeking 
its low pleasure and its base delight in vilest self- 
indulgence involving the suffering of others, sometimes 
their profoundest degradation, even their absolute 
destruction. Particularly did he experience this burn- 
ing conviction when he came to understand the well- 
nigh inconceivable brutality of se.xual vice. I Ix'licve 
that it was a poor harlot in the slums of London who 
first opened for him the door of fanaticism. 

He had longed as a schooU)oy to hit back at his 
tyrants, and now in the dawn of manhood that long 
repression made its weight felt in the blows he showered 
on the face of evnl. For a year or two he was a wild 
man of evangelicalism, leading attacks on e\il. challeng- 
ing public attention, seekmg impriM>nment, courting 
martyrdom. It was from the flamir;; indignaticm of 
his soul that Mr. Stead took fire, and led a crusade 
against impurity which shocked tlie t^)nscien( e c>f the 
righties. But so deep and eternal was this hatred of 
c\'il. that General Booth s^>on came to s<.'e that he must 
express it in some manner which W(nil<l outhve the 
heady moments of a "lightning camjai^'n." He 
settled down to express that profound abhorrence 
of iniquity in terms of organis,iii(.n. Tans might 
be torn suddenly from the human lieart. but not the 
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root ci evfl. If he ooold not IdD the devil, at leaat ht 
could dicumveDt him. 

Such intense hatred ai evil ai still ffmn i m w hii 
being is not popular in these days, and may r«**"r» 
be r^arded as irratiooaL But we ihonld do wtZ 
to remind ourselves that while those iriw resard rrZ 
merely as a vestigial memory d human evohitaon d: 
Httle or nothing to check its ravages, men like Gcacn^ 
Booth, and the men and women inqnred by fats afabor- 
rence, save every year from pfayacal and mon^ 
destruction thousands of unhappy people who beeoDr 
at <mce the apostles of an extreme goodness. 

Such evidences at mediocrity as exist in the Sil- 
vationistare purely intdlectual; morally and sp ijilo a2j 
he is in the advance guard <d the human noe. 
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CHAPTER IX 
DR. W. E. ORCHARD 

O, you poor creatures in the large cities of wide-world 
polilics, you younn, gt/ted, ambition-Uyrmeulcd men. who 
consider ii your duty to give your opinion on rrrything that 
occurs; who, by thus raising dust and noiir, mistake yoursehes 
for the chariot of history; who, being aluayx ri the look-out for 
am opportunity to put in a uord or t'lo, lo^r all true productive' 
n€ss. However desirous you may be of doxK^^ g^cat deeds, the 
profound silence of pregnancy never (omes to you. The event 
of tht day sweeps you along like ( ha J, while you fancy that you 
art chasing it. — Niktzv hk. 

Until quite the other day I Icx)kcd ui>on Dr. Orchard 
as a person unique in his j^eneration. But I am now 
told by an authority in the n''^nconfom':i^t worlcl that 
there are *'two others of him"- one, I think, in Birm- 
ingham, the sec(^nd in Clajjham 

I am still [KTnutted to think, however, that to 
Dr. Orchard Inlon^'s the di'-tir.cti<'n of hrin^ the 
fin»t person of thi*^ erratic trinity, ar.^l lliertfi-re we may 
still regard him with that n:easure c>f curi- • ity whic h i«; 
the tnbute paid l>y simj-Ie {»*<^; le to the eccentric and 
th** ahnormal. 

But let me warn the Header against expi^ctations 
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of an origiiud genhis. Dr. Oidiard does not 
he copies. His innovatioos are all made after 
to the lomber-room. It is by going bade such a hng 
distance into the past that he startles, and by ^****"^ 
round full circle that he appears to surprise the f utme. 
But where originality is rare* eccentricity nnist not be 



Dr. Orchard is a ritualist in the midst of 
conformity; the first Free Churchman. I believe, to 
entertain fTft l tfd cer emonial aspirations, ^tiH to knctl 
for his orders at the feet of an orthodox bishop. Odt 
mig^t almost hasard the conjecture that he re m ains in 
the Congr^ationalist Communion, as so many Angk>> 
Catholics remain in the Establishment, soldy to supply 
the fermentation of an idea which will shatter its p c ca ^ 
ent constitution. One thinks of him as a repentant 
Cromwell restoring ''that bauble'* to iu 
place on the table of tradition. 

In his heart of hearts he would appear to be a f 4 
institutionalist, a lover of ceremonial, and a con v inc e d 
sacerdotaHst. To hear him use the word Catholic 
is to make one understand how the Church of Rome 
dasdes certain eyes, and to hear him daim that he is ta 
the apostolical succession is to make one realise afresh 
how broad is the way of credulity. 

One may understand his dislike of the hideous and 
pretentious architecture which disgraces non-confonn- 
ity, and sympathise with his desire for more be autifu l 
in nonconformist ch^wb; but it is not so 
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while he remains a nonconformist, to understand, or to 
feci any considerable degree of sympathy with, his tend- 
ency towards practices which are the very antithesis of 
the nonconformist tradition. 

All the same he is a person of whom we should do 
well to take at least a passing notice, for he witnesses, 
however extravagantly, to a movement in the Free 
Churches which is not likely to lose momentum with the 
next few years— a movement not only away from sec- 
tanan isolation but towards the idea of one catholic and 
apostolic Church. There is certainly unrest in the Free 
Churches, and Dr Orchard is a straw which helps us to 
understand if not the pennanent direction of the wind, 
at Kast the fact that there is a breeze blowing in the 
fields of religious freedom. 

Not long ago I asked one of the greatest figures in the 
Anglican Church what he thought of Dr. Orchard. He 
replied by raising his eyebrows and exclaiming rather 
disdainfully: "A ritualistic Dissenter! What is it 
possible to think of him^'* I said that he attracted a 
go<^xi many fx-ople to his services in the King's Weigh 
House Church, and that I had heard Mrs. Asquith was 
sometimes a member of his congregation. **Thai/* 
answered the dignitar>', "would not make me think any 
higher of Dr. Orchard " 

For many people, it must be confessed, he is a slightly 
ludicrous figure. He presents the spectacle of a sparrow 
stretching its \m-ings and opening its beak to imitate the 
eagle of catholic lecterns. And he has a singularly 
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nettling manner with some people whidi mast add. I 
should thinks to this unpopularity. He a 
ingly satisfied with himsdf and his opimooa, whidi 
mostly of a challenging natufe He does not 
but attempts to browbeat. His voice is an 
and the expression on his face and the fire in his 
suggest the street comer. He would hav^ gfsatljr 
distressed a man like Matthew Arnold, for the only 
method against such didactics is tosendfortheboodof 
^oves. 

AH the same he is a man of no little force, pwhapa 
a scattered and dispersed force, as I am inrlinwl 
to think; and he is a fighter whoee blows, if not a 
teacher whose opinions, are more worthy of attcotkm 
than his sacerdotal pceCeosioQS might lead one to 
suppose. 

In appearance he may be compared with Dr. Clifb»d» 
but Dr. Clifford reduced to youthfulness and multiplied 
by an infinite rorlcffuimftff ; a •^f^^ eager. sandy4iairad» 
dean-shaven, boyish-looldng man. with li^t-coknred 
eyes behind shining spectacles, the head craning for- 
ward, the body elastic and restless with innrhsmtihie 
energy, the whole of him — ^body. mind, and spirit — 
tremulous with a jerldness of being which seems to havw 
no effect whatever on his powers of endurance. 

One misses in him all feeling, all tone, of meOowDHs. 
His mind, at present, shows no lightest trace of tka 
hallowing marks of time; it suggests rather the 
architecture he takes so savage a pleasure in 
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— a kind of mock Gothic mind, an Early Doulton per- 
sonality. He has a thin voice, rather husky, and a 
retvnt accent. 

In his most vigorous moments, when he is bubbling 
over with epigrams and paradoxes, ridiculing the 
dull people who do not agree with him, and laughing to 
scorn those who think they can maintain the Christian 
spirit outside the mysterious traditions of the Catholic 
Church, or when he is describing a recent church as a 
Blancmange Cathedral, and p>araphrasing an account, 
given I think by Mr. James Douglas, of the building of a 
certam tal)emacle in London— first it started out to Ix.* a 
Jam Factory', then a happy idea occurred to the builder 
that he should turn it into a Waterworks, then the 
foreman suggested that it would make an ideal swim- 
n;ir.g-l)ath, but finally the architect came on the s(x*ne 
and s^iid. "Here, half a minute; there's an alteration 
wanted here; weVe going to make it into a church ** — at 
SU-. h moments. Dr. Orchard might Ix? likenc'<i to a duo- 
doin'.o Chesterton — but a Cht'Strrton of nonconformit v. 
F )T l.r i;; a little crude, a littlr rtvcnt; a mind witl.out 
mt!IouTi<-s^s. a spirit without In-auty, a soul which fcvds 
ujx>n a^:gre^-i()n. 

He makts an amusing figure with a black cloak 
wrapjx-d n»und his little l>r>(ly in Byronic folds, and a 
Sfjft hat of blark plush on his hrad, a Vesta Tilley quick- 
ness informing Ix^th his movements and his speech, as he 
nijis forward in c^onvtTsation with a friend, the arm»s, 

in\i5iblc beneath their cloak, pressed do^-n in front of 
ti 
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Dr. Ordiard's manner, which can be cxtnanfiaerily 
nettling in conversation, as I have moeitedL is 
e%'idently of a very sf¥>thing character in the 
fessonal — if that is the proper temcL Hehasa 
able following among women, and it is eaid that *'if h» 
pat a brass plate on his door and chaffed five ftnaeaa a 
tinoe** he might be one of the richest mind-docton in 
Lw yfn« He himself dedares that his reel vock ia al- 
nxMt entirdy personal I have heard him qxak with 
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some contempt of preaching, quoting the ^ntticism of a 
friend that ''Anglican preaching is much worse than it 
rcallv need be," or words to that eflt^ct. He likes 
ccrtmonial and private confidence. He has the in- 
stincts of a priest. 

His patients appear to be the wrec^kage of psycho- 
analysis. It is said that "half the neurotics of Lx)ndf)n*' 
consult him al)out their souls. I have no idea of the 
manner in which he treats these unhappy pt^oplc. but I 
am i>erfectly sure that he gives them cc>unMl of a 
hvalthy nature. There is nothing about him which 
suggrits unwholcsomencss, and n;uch that suggr.sts 
s*n:nd strength and clean g^x>d sense. Al^o among his 
penitents are numerous shopgirls who have l(»^t in the 
commercial stniggle whatever piety they pr)^s4.^<:^c(l in 
childhcKKi and in their craving for excitement have 
gone a^tray from the path of safe simplicity gan:! ling 
on horse races and c^ften getting into serious tr^'juble 
\y their losses. Dr. Orchard n\'iy be tru.^ttd to give 
thesi.* weak, rather than erring daughters of Lor.d"n. 
advice which would commmd it>elf to the Free Church 
Council, for with all his sacerdf>tal aberrations the basis 
of his m.oral life is nK)ted in Puritani^m. 

It is an entirely g«x>d thing tliat tlure should be a 
mini^ter of religion in Londi^n who attract.^ jx-ople 
of this order, particularly a mini ter whos<» moral 
notions are >o eminently s*'me ar.d ^o steadily uncom- 
pr>mi ing. lAyvAmx is stronger ar.d Ics <li.TeimtabIe 
f'jr Dr. Orchard's presence in i*. > i:.:d.^t no d<'ubt a 
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very vulgar, dq^radingp and trivial midst, bat all the 
same a great conges t ion of Httle people, one idiere the 
solemn note of the old morality sounds all too scIi I uma 
across the tinkle of bells in the caps of so many f ooli. 

This moral influence, however, may appear q i ifil i nn 
able in the eyes of strong-minded and un s en tim ental 
people. Would he exercise such personal power, it nay 
be asked, if he were not regarded as a **novelty,** if the 
eccentricity of his position in the nonconformist worid 
had not so skilfully advertised him to a Ug^t and foolish' 
generation ever ready to run after what is new? Of an 
Anglican clergyman's popularity I have heard it 
''Who could not fill a church with the help of the 
of the Grenadier Guards?" 

I should not like to answer this question* and yd 
I do not like to pass it by. Antipathetic as I find 
myself to Dr. Orchard, it would not be just to ioqxiy 
that the power of his personal influfnce is not a great 
one, and one of an entirely wholesome nature. It 
seems to me, then, that the nature of that wfaidi attracts 
the unhappy to seek his counsel is of small moment in 
comparison with the extent and beneficence of his good 
counseL The fact that he does help people, does save 
many people from very unhappy and dangerous situ- 
ations, is a fact which gives him a title not only to oar 
respect, but to our gratitude. 

Perh^M it is his knowledge of all this petty mtaery 
and sordid unwholesomeness which makes him dift> 
posed at times, in spite of an almost rollicking 
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pcramcnt, to take dismal and despairing views of the 

reli^nous future. 

I have heard him say with some bitterness that 
jK'ijplc do not know what Christianity is, that it has 
U'ln s/> misrepresented to them, and so mixed up wth 
the quarrels of scctarianiim, that the heart of it is really 
nonexistent for the multitude. He speaks wth 
impatience of the nonconformist churches and wth 
c<;n tempt of the Anglican church. We are all \\Tong 
to^f ther. Or^ani >ed religion, he feels, is hanging over 
ihr abys:; of destruction, while the nation looks on 
with an indifference which should complete its self- 
contem.pt. 

His cjuarrel, however, is not only with the churches, 
but with the nation as well. He regards the system 
undt r whi( h we live as thoroughly unchristian. It is 
the sy t'-m of mammon-- a system of frank, l^rutal, and 
insolrr.t materiali.m. \\1iy do we put up with it? 

H; > rtli^ious sen.e is so outraged by this system of 
economic individuali. m that he bursts out with irritable 
in;j atiente ag.iir. »t tl:o.se v^ho sjK-ak of infusing into it a 
more C};n>ti;in ^plrit. For him the whole Ixxly of our 
industrially n. i.s rotten with Mifishness andcovetousness, 
the hifih note nf ^vrv'u e eiUirt ly absent from it, the one 
energy which infoniis it the energy of aggressive self- 
:**tk;r.g Such a system cannot be patched. It is 
antj-C*hn*>ti;in. It :!i''u!d In.- smashed. 

He ; I'l'-g' ' ir.'oruiT^on.ic s witb. a g«xKl deal of vigour. 
but I d> not think he has thought out to its logical 
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condusioii his thesis of guild snrialitgn Perhaps bis 
tone is here more vehement than his knowledc^ of a 
notoriously diflScult science altogether justifiea. 

He opposes himself to the evolutsooary p hil oaop h y 
of the nineteenth century, and is ready to defend the 
idea of a Pall of Man. His contributioo to theology 
is a quibble. The old dogmas are to stand: only the 
language is to be adjusted to the modem intdKgenoe. 
You may picture him with drawn sword — a swocd 
tempered in inquisitorial fires — standing guard over his 
quibble and ready to defend it with his spiritual life. 

His opinions are apt to place him among minoritaeL 
He was against the War, and during that loog-drawn 
agony attracted to himself the mild attention ot the 
authorities. I believe he likened the great strugji^ to a 
battle between Sodom and Gomorrah* However, he 
was careful not to go so far as Mr. Bcrtrand PmwB 
As he himself says, ''I don't mind dying for Ji 
Christ, but not for making a silly ass of myself.'* 

He occasionally writes reviews for The AV 
and has published a number of uneventful booka. His 
writing is not distinguished or illuminating. With 
a pen in his hand he loses all his natural force. He 
writes, I think, as one who feeb that be is r a it i m 
time. Lake Mr. Winston Churchill, he diverts his 
leisure with a paintbrush. 

One is disposed to judge that the mind of this very 
fiery particle is too busy with side-issues to make 
acquaintance with the deeper mysteries of his lehgna. 
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When he complains that pcoj)le do not know what 
C}:r:stianity is, one wonders whcthiT his own definition 
would satisfy the saints. He is a fighter rather than 
a t'-arher, a man of action rather than a s<.*er. I 
do not think he could be haj)i)y in a world which 
5re>*'nted him with no opjxjrtunities fur i)unthing 

Matthew Arnold, cjuotin^ from 77/^ Timrs a st^ntencc 
to t!.e elT(i t that the clnef 1 is^enting ministers are 
lK^'»::;in^ quite the intell'-ctual equals of tl;e ablest of 
the ilcr^'v, referred it to tl;e famous Dr. Dale of Birm- 
in^;}.am, and remarked. "I have no fears concerning 
Mr. Dale's intflUntual mus<les; what I am a little un- 
ea y al)<)ut is his rrli^ious trmiHT. The ev^'nie of 
religion is graee and jnav e.'* 

But Dr. C)rchard. we mu^t net fail to sei*, is quite 
grnuindy e.xa.sjKTated by tlie deadnt w^ of ^'li^iou^ life, 
and is straining every mrve t»> (juiiken the soul of 
Christ's sleeping Church. Tl;i^ di.Mtintiiit oi his is an 
in^j»"rtant symptom, evm if l.is prrx ripti^n, a V'Ty 
(/.d one, gives no hojKr of a cure. He is jxjpular, in- 
fluential, a figure of the day. and still youn^ . yrt !.is miuI 
:s full of rel>ellion and his heart is swell::!*; with t!*e 
;wix^:'»n of mutiny. Si^nu'thing i.^ evider.tly n'»t r:;.;ht. 
Quite certainly lie has not diM'overed the jK-ace tliat 
pa^^^'^ understanding. 

Hut i)*-rhaps Dr. Orchard will never be satisfied till 
all m<-n think as he thinks, and until there is only one 
Churvh in t!ie world for the exprc>'i(>n of fjiiritual 
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life, with either Bishop Herfonl or iuamU far its 
pope. 

In the meantime he is too busy for the pfo f o un d 
silence. The event of the day sweeps him before tu 
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CHAPTER X 
BISHOP TEMPLE 

. . . faint, pair, tmharrassed, exquisite Pater! He re* 
minds me, in the disturbed midnight of our actual literature, of 
one of those lurent matih-boxes which you place, on goin^ to 
bed, near the candle, to shcnu you, in the darkness, where you 
can strike a li:ht: he shines in the uneasy ^loom — va'^^uely, and 
has a phosphorescent e, not a flame. But I quite a^ree with 
you that he is not of the little day — but of the longer time. — 
Hksry Jamks. 

The future of Rishop Tcmi)lc is of more importance 
to the Church than to himself. He is one of those soHd 
and out^tandin^j men whose decisions affect a multitude, 
a man to w};om many IfK)k with a confidence which he 
him elf, i»erliap^, may never exi)erience. 

He cannot, I think, l>e wholly unaware of this con- 
si Irration in f')nr.in^ his judgments, and I attribute, 
n4th»r to a krcn and weighty s<.-nse of ^reat R^p^^nsi- 
l':!:ty tlian to any lack of vital courage, his increasing 
U :.'!« nry t^'uart!^ t!:e Catl;oIic jK^sition. One hi-^'ins to 
th::.k t!:al lu i . i:k( !y to d: aj)jKiint niany of thoM* who 
<t:\^ r r'i;.irdf '1 l;:m as the future state^n^'in C).' a Chris- 
t:a:.i*y .vimt\\!;at K s embarrassed by ir.stitutionalism. 

It is probable, one fears, that he m*ay conclude at 
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Lambeth a career in theology comparable with that of 
Mr. Winston Churchill in pcditics. Bora in the eodea* 
astical purple he may return to it, bringing with him 
only the sheaves of an already mouldering orthodfloqr. 

On one ground, however, there is hope that he may 
yet shine in our uneasy gloom with something more 
effective than the glow of phosphorescence. He is de* 
voted heart and soul to Labour. Events, then, may 
drive him out of his present course, and urge htm to- 
wards a future of signal usefulness; for Labour is a 
force which waits upon contingency, and moves as the 
wind moves — now softly, then harshly, now gently, 
then with great violence. Those who go with Labour 
are not like travellers in the Tory coach or the Liberal 
tram; they are like passengers in a balloon. 

I do not mean that Bishop Temple will ever be so 
far swept out of his course as to find himself among the 
revolutionaries; he carries too much weight for that. is. 
indeed, too solid a man altogether for any lunatic flights 
to the moon; I mean, rather, that where the moie 
reasonable leaders of Labour are compelled to go by the 
force of political and industrial events, William Temple 
is likely to find that he himself is also expected, nay, 
but obliged to go, and very easily that may be a situa* 
tion from which the Lollard Tower of Lambeth Pslace 
will appear rather romantically if not altogether 
hopelessly remote. 

career^ then, like Mr. Winston ChurchiUs in 
ics, is still an open event and therefore a matter 
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for interesting speculation. This fair-haired, fresh- 
facL-d. and boylike Bishop of Manchester, smiling at us 
behind liis sfxctacUs, the square head very upright, 
the broad shoulders well back, the whole short stocky 
figure hke a rock, confronts us with something of the 
challrn^^r of the Si)hinx, 

One of the chief modernists said to me the other day : 
"Tempi*' i^ the most dangerous man in the Church of 
En^'land. He is not only a socialist, he is also Gore's 
captivf. bow and sjx'ar/* But another, by no m,eans an 
Ar^Mo-Caiholic, corrected this judgment. "Temple/* 
siiid he, **is not yet hopi^lessly Catholic. He has, indeed, 
attracted to hims<^*lf by his Christ like attitude towards 
Nonconformists the inconvenient attentions of that 
n*markable person the Bishop of Zanzibar. His sym- 
{uthies with Labour, which are the core of his being. 

are sufiirient reason for 's mistrust of him. I do 

not at all regard him as dangerous. On the conlrar>', 
I think he is one of the most interesting men in ilu* 
Church, and also, which is far more important, one of 
its m.ost promising leaders.** 

S> many m*en, so many opinions. Strangely enough 
it is frnm an Anglo-Catholic who is also a Lal)our en- 
ihu.-ia t that I hear the fiercest and most unc<mipromis- 
ing cri*iri>m of this young Bishop of Manche^ter. 

"All his surcess<'S have been failures. He went to 
R^'pton \\:\h a tremendous n i>utati<jn; did nothing; 
went to St. Jarnes*^, rirradilly. as a n;an who would set 
the Tl.ames on fire, f.iiled, ar.d went to Westminster 
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with a heightened reputation; left it for the Life mod 
liberty Movement, which has done nothing, and thee 
on to Mandiester as the future Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. What has he done? What has he ever 
done? 

''He can't stick at anything; certainly be can*t stkk 
at his job — always he must be doing something dae. 
I don't r^ard him as a reformer. I regard him as a 
talker. He has no strength. Sometimes I think he has 
no heart. Intellectual, yes; but intellectual witboct 
pluck. I don*t know how his brain works. I give that 
up. I agree, he joined the Labour movement before 
he was ordained. There I think he is sincere, perhaps 
devoted. But is there any heart in his devotion ^ Do 
the poor love him? Do the Labour leaders hail hsm as 
a leader? I don't think so. Perhaps I'm prrjudioed 
Whenever I go to see him, he gives me the imptt mkm 
that he has got his watch in his hand or his eye oo xhc 
clock. An inhuman sort of person — no warmth, no 
sympathy, iK)t one tiniest touch of tenderness in his 
whole nature. No. Willie Temple is the very man the 
Church of England doesn't want.'* 

Finally, one of those men in the Angto-Catfaobc 
Pftrty to whom Dr. Temple looks up with r evcrep o e 
and devotion, said to me in the midst of g e n e r o us laada* 
tion: "His trouble is that he doesn't concentrate. He 
is inclined to leave the main thing. But I hear be is 
really concentrating on his work at Manchester, and 
therefore I ha ve hopes that he win justify the 
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of his friends. He is certainly a very able man, very; 
thrre can Vx? no question of that." 

It will l)e best. I think, to glance first of all at this 
question of ability. 

Dr. Temple has a notable gift of rapid statement 
and pi'llucid exposition. One doubts if many theolo- 
gians in the whole course of Christian historj' have 
covered more ground more trippingly than Dr. Temple 
covers in two little books called The Faith and Modem 
l^hought, and The Kingdom of Cod. His wonderful pow- 
ers of succinct statement may perhaps give the impres- 
sion of shallowness, but tins is an entirely false impres- 
sion — no impression could indeed be wider of the mark. 
His learning, though not so wide as Dean Inge's, nor 
so specialised as the learning of Canon Barnes, is 
nevertheless true learning, and learning which has been 
clos<.* woven into the fabric of his intellectual life. There 
are l»ut few men in the Church of England who have 
a sirr)n^er grip on knowledge; and very few, if any 
at all, who can more clearly and vividly express in 
simple language the profoundest truths of religion and 
phiI<>soj'hy. 

In (irdrr to show his quality I will endeavour to sum- 
m.ins<^' his arguments for the Existence of God. with as 
many quotations from his writings as my space will 
jxTmit 

"It IS not enou;;h to prove,*' he says, "that some sort 
of Being exists In the end. the only thing that m.attcrs 
IS the c liaracter of that Being." But how arc we to set 
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conduaon his thesis of guild fiocialism. Periiaps his 
tone is here more vehement than his koowledge of m 
notoriously difficult sdenoe altogether justifies. 

He opposes himself to the evolutiooary ph iloaop hy 
of the nineteenth century, and is ready to defend the 
idea of a Pall of Man. His contributioo to theolpgy 
is a quibble. The old dogmas are to stand: only the 
language is to be adjusted to the modem intdKgeooe. 
You may picture him with drawn sword — a sword 
tempered in inquisitorial fires — standing guard over his 
quibble and ready to defend it with his spiritual Kfe. 

His opinions are apt to place him among minoritieB. 
He was against the War, and during that loog-drawn 
agony attracted to himself the mild attention of tlit 
authorities. I believe he likened the great struggle to m 
battle between Sodom and Gomorrah. However, hm 
was careful not to go so far as Mr. Bcrtraod RusmIL 
As he himself says, "I don't mind dying for J4 
Christ, but not for making a siUy ass of mysdf.*' 

He occasionaUy writes reviews for The Ni 
and has published a number of uneventful booka. His 
writing is not distinguished or illuminating. With 
a pen in his hand he loses all his natural foroa^ Ha 
writes. I think, as one who feek that he is w a a ti^g 
time. Like Mr. Winston Churchill, he diverts his 
leisure with a paintbrush. 

One is disposed to judge that the mind of this very 
fiery particle is too busy with side-issues to make 
afqnaintance with the deeper mysteries of his rdigkn. 
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When he complains that people do not know what 
Christianity is, one wonders whether his own definition 
would satisfy the saints. He is a fighter rather than 
a t«a<her, a man of action rather than a s^rr. I 
do not think he could l>c hai)py in a worlcl which 
jrev«-nted him with no ()pj)ortunities for i)i:n<.hing 

Matthew Arnold, qiiotin;^ from The Timrs a sentence 
to t!.e eflcxl that the chief I is^entin^ ministers are 
N-* ^::*in^ (juite tlu* intelUvtual ecjuals of th.e ahU-^t of 
the ( ler^y. n-ferred it to the famous Dr. Dale of Birm- 
in^lham, and remarked "I have no fears concerning 
Mr. Dale's intellectual mus<les; what I am a little un- 
eay alM)ut i.^ his reH;;ious tem.iKT, l*he essc^nte of 
reli^'ion is gra( e and jK-ace.'* 

But Dr. C)rchard, we mu^t not fail to set*, is quite 
g«*nuinely exa>jH'rated by the deadne.s.^ of reli^;i(nL> hfe. 
and is straining every n»rve U) cj'iii ken llie soul of 
Christ's s!(^-;)ing Church. This diMt>nten! of his is an 
imj>^»rtant symptom, even if h.is prex ripti'«n, a very 
oil one, givc^ no hojK' of a cure. He i.s jx»pular, in- 
fluential, a figure of the day. and .still young . yet his s<.>ul 
is full of relxjilion and Ins lieart is swelling with the 
ji,iN.i(,n of nvutiny. S<jn;ething io evidently n^t right. 
Qu:te certainly he has not diMoveretl tl.e jx-ace that 
I a-^^s under^taniiing. 

Hut {x*rhaps Dr. Orchard will never l»e satisfied till 
all men think as he thinks, and until there is only one 
Churv h in the W(»rld fur the e.\pre.sM«)n of fjjirilual 
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life, with either Biahop Herford or himedf far iu 
pope- 
In the meantime he is too busy for the p ro f o und 
silenoe. The event of the day sweeps him before iU 
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CHAPTER X 
BISHOP TEMPLE 

. . . faint, paU, embarrassed, exquisite Pater! He re- 
minds me, in the dtsturbrd midnight of our actual literature, of 
one of those lu<ent match-boxes which you place, on going to 
bed, near the candle, to show you, in the darkness, where you 
can strike a li:ht: he shines in the uneasy gloom — vaguely, and 
has a phosphore^cenie, not a flame. But I quite az^re with 
you that he is not of the little day — but of the longer time. — 

HtNRY JaMKS. 

The future of Bishop Tt'mj)le is of more importance 
to tho Church than to himsvlf. He is one of thos<.- soHd 
and out^tan(^inK nien whose decisions afTcct a multitude, 
a man to w};om many l'X)k with a confidence which he 
him*<'lf, i»erl:aps, may never exi>erience. 

He cannot. I think, l>e wholly unaware of this con- 
si I«Tati<»n in fonr.in^ his judgments, and I attribute, 
rat h«T to a kren and weij^hty S4.'ns<» of jjreat re>ix)nsi- 
Ir.I'/y t);.in to any lack of vital courage, his increasing 
t* rAt-r.i y t«'\\ar<!^' l!:e Catl;c)Iic jHisition. One l>e^*ins to 
th:T.k •v^..lt hv \ . !ik« ly to di <ipjM>int m»any of tho«-r who 
o:.. V r'>::ir«!Mi h.im a:> the future statesman o' a Chris- 
t:a:.:ty .v»mc\\!..it K s embarra^ssed by institutionalism. 

It is probable, one fears, that he may conclude at 
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Lambeth a career in thedogy oomparmble with that of 
Mr. Winston Churchill in politics. Bom in the eodea- 
astical purple he may return to it, bringing with him 
only the dieaves of an already mouldering orthodoKj. 

On one ground, however, there is hope that be may 
yet shine in our uneasy gloom with something more 
effective than the glow of phosphorescence. He is de* 
voted heart and soul to Labour. Events, then, may 
drive him out of his present course, and urge him to- 
wards a future of signal usefulness; for Labour is a 
force which waits upon contingency, and moves as the 
wind moves — now softly, then harshly, now gently, 
then with great violence. Those who go with Labour 
are not like travellers in the Tory coadi or the Liberml 
tram; they are like passengers in a balloon. 

I do not mean that Bishop Temple will ever be wo 
far swept out of his course as to find himself among the 
revolutionaries; he carries too much weight for that, is, 
indeed, too solid a man altogether for any lunatic flints 
to the moon; I mean, rather, that where the mace 
reasonable leaders of Labour are compelled to go by the 
force of political and industrial events, William Temple 
is likely to find that he himself is also expected, nay. 
but obliged to go, and very easily that may be a situa* 
tion from which the Lollard Tower of Lambeth Pklaoe 
will appear rather romantically if not altogether 
hopelessly remote. 

His career, then, like Mr. Winston ChurchiD's in 
itics, is still an open event and therefore a matter 
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for interesting speculation. This fair-haired, fresh- 
fat rd. and hoylike Bishop of Manchester, smiling at us 
lK*};i::d his sjxrtades, the square head very upright, 
the broad shoulders well back, the whole short stocky 
fi^'ure like a rock, confronts us wth something of the 
challm^v of the Sphinx. 

One of the chief mcxlemists said to me the other day : 
**Templr is the moht dangerous man in the Church of 
Er4:!and. He is not only a s^K^ialist, he is also Gore*s 
captivr. !><av and siK^ar/* But another, by no m.eans an 
An^:lo Catholic, corrected this judgm.ent. *'Tem.ple/' 
juiid he. **is not yet hop<.'les,^ly Cathc)lic. He has. indeiHl. 
attracted to himself by his Christlike attitude towards 
Nonconformists the inconvenient attentions of that 
nmarkable person the Bishop of Zanzibar. His sym- 
jvithits with Labour, which are the core of his beir.g, 

are sufficient reason for *s mistrust of him. I do 

not at all regard him as dangerous. On the contrary. 
I think he is one of the most interesting men in t!;r 
Church, and also, which is far more important, one of 
its most promising leaders." 

S-) many n;en, so many opinions. Strangely enough 
it is fr^m an Anglo-Catholic who is also a Lal)our en- 
thu \.i t that I hear the fiercest and most uncompromis- 
::;g rr/ii i^ m of this young Bisliop of Manchester. 

**A11 Ir.s success's have been failures. He went to 
R«-pt'in \^:'h a tnmendous nputation; did nothing; 
weiit to St J.i:n< /^, rit^cadilly. a-^ a n:an who would set 
the Tl.amt-s on Trr, f.iilcd. ar.d wtnt to Westm.inster 
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fife, with either Bishop Herfdrd or himelf for its 
pope 

In the mettnttme he is too busy for the p fo f o ua d 
siknoe. The event of the day sweeps him before it. 
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life, with ather Biaiiop Bafai nlmd'n ■ 
pope. 

In the meantiiiie be h taa haj la ^ 7^'^ 
silence. Theev«atof tbedaynmiBltic^^- 



CHAPTER X 
BISHOP TEMPLE 

. . . faint, fMlf, embarrassed, exquisite Pater! He ff- 
minds me. in the disturbed midnight of our actual literature, of 
one of tho\e luient matih-boxes U'AiVA you place, on going to 
bed, near the candle, to shcrx you, in the darkness, where you 
can strike a It \ht: he shines in the uneasy gloom— vaguely, and 
has a phosphorescent e, not a flame. But I quite a^ree with 
you that he is not of the little day — but of the longer time. — 
Hknry Jamks. 

The future of Rishop Tt'mi)lc is of more imi>ortancc 
to the Church than to l:ims<lf. He is one of those soHd 
and out>tan(lir:v: men whose decisions afTrct a multitude. 
a man to whom many l<K)k with a confid(*nce which he 
him elf, j<T!ia])N, may never exiK'ritnce. 

He cannot. I liiink. l>e wholly unaware of this con- 
si I<Tati(»n in fonr.in^ l;is jud^mt-nts. and I attribute, 
mth'T to a k« en and weij;h»ty sense of ^Teat resjx^nsi- 
} :!'/y l!;an to any lack of vital courage, his increa.^ing 
U tA» rvy t«'N\ar«!' l]ie Catl.olic iM)sition, One l/<-^;irs to 
thiT.k *^.:it ha \ i'.kt ly to di .apjx)int many (>f th^r who 
o:,' r v ^.ird* d h:m as tl;e future state>n\'m o.' a Chns- 
tia:.:'.y .»'>r:u \Nh.it K ; emljarrasscd by inbtitutionali^m. 

It is probable, one fear.>. thai he may conclude at 
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Ufe, with either Bishop Herfofd or Umeelf for its 
pope 

In the meantiine he is too bogy for the piofcmad 
siknoe* The event of the day sweeps him before iu 
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CH.\PTER XI 
PRINCIPAL W. B. SELBIE 

/ make not therefore my head a grave, but a treasure of 
knowledge; I intend no Monopoly, but a community in learn* 
•«f / / study not for my ou^n sake only, but for theirs thai 
study not for themselves. 

I envy no man that knows more than my self, but pity them 
thai know less. I instruct no man as an exenise of my 
knowledge, or with an intent rather to nourish and keep it aliie 
in mine own head, then bcgrt and propii^ate it in his; and in 
the midst of all my endtavour, th<re is but one thouf^ht that 
dejects me, that my acquired parts must prriih with my self, nor 
can be Legacied among my honoured Friends. — Sir Thomas 

Mansfield Collkge. Oxford, ha5 bi*<'n happy in its 
Principals. Dr. Fairbairn crratcd R*sjHx^t U}T Non- 
cT>nfonnily in the very citadel of Hi^:h Anglic ani.sm; 
Dr. Sflhie h:is conwrt^'d that rt-sjHH t into fricndrhip. 
There is no man of note or jx^wer at C)xford who dcx-s not 
5j«fak with real afleetion of this devoted s^hohir, who 
has Ik^'H duhlK'd up thien* "an inspired mouse.'* 

He i> a little man, with quisle darting miOvem*ents, 
a twinkling hri^:ht eye. an alt'>^'rther una^^T^'^^^'Vc 
%*oi^e, and a n.anner tJ.at is sin^^ularly in-ir.uatin^ and 
apjx-ahn^ As it is in;ix)ssiMe to think of a blustering 
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or brow^beatiiig moaae, or a mouae that advanoet with 
the stride <rf a Gnaitlsman and the nmatory aspect of a 
ball-terrier» 80 it is impoesible to think of Dr. Sdbie as a 
f dlow of any tnicolence, a scholar of any p re judi c e, a 
Qiristian of any tinctimonionsnwai. Mildnesi is the 
very temper of his soul, and modesty the centre of his 
being. 

He is a Hebrew schohu* who has advanced imo 
philosophical territory and now is poshing his investifa- 
tioos into the field oi psychology. Modest and whoDy 
mipretentious he sets up as no original gemus^ and is 
content with his doable r61e of dose observer and 
req)ectful critic. He is rather a guide to men than a 
light. He has nothing new to say. but nothing tocUtu 
Ks words are words of purest wisdom, though yoo may 
have heard them before. You fed that if he cennot lead 
you to the Promised Land, at least he win not oondact 
you to the predpice and the abjrss. 

Above everything dse he is a sdiolar wiho would 
put his learning at the service of his feUow-men. Bdaca- 
tion with him is a passion, a part of his philanthropy, a 
part of his rdigion. It is the darkness of man, not the 
gSftftiin^^ of man, that catches his attentaoo. He fiecb 
that the world is foolish because it is ignorant, not 
because it is wicked. And he feds that the foolishness 
of the world is a count in the indictment agdnst re- 
ligion. Rdigion has not taught; it has used mankin d 
as a dictaphone. 

He has qxdcen to me with great hope and 
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of the change which is coming over the Church in this 
matter of rcli^nous teaching. Dr. Hcadlam. the Regius 
Proft*5;sor of I)i\-inity, has lighted a candle at Oxford 
which by God's grace will never be put out. There is 
now a fairly general feeling that men who enter the 
mini>tr>' must l)e educated not to pass a test or to prove 
thems<.'lvL-s capable of conducting a service or perform- 
ing as rite, but educated as educators — apostk^s of truth, 
evan^:clists of the higher life. 

Reli^jion, according to Dr. S^-lbie, is something to Ix? 
taught. It is not a myst(Ty to be presented, l>ut an 
idea to 1h» inculcated. The world has got to understand 
religion In-fore it can live religiously. 

Hut all education stands in sore ncvd of the trained 
teacher. Our teachers are not good enough. Tliey 
may \>o very able men and women, but few of them are 
verv' u\>h' teachers. The first n^-rd in a tea* l.t-r is to 
in^; ire in b.is students a love of kr.o\\]cd^r, a l.'ii:/«r 
ar.d thirst after wisdom. Hut, l^x-k at C'ur s<'hc>^'K. !♦- k 
at o'.:r ^Trat citit-s, l(K)k at thr plraMin^. and n-tTi-atiMns 
u}.j. h ^.lti fy the va>t mas'^cs of llir i»*»pu!ati<'n* As a 
na*i n. v.r l:ave no enthu^ia^^l ft>r cdu<ation. Tl;i> is 
U-tM'iM* wt' have ^y little undi-rstandir.g (►f the nature 
ar.d provirii r of < ducat ion. \Vc have mvtr bt-t n tau;;h! 
\\ha* i du« a'i«'n i^. 

\V:*}i hiN rr/J;u iasm for education goi-s a prrt'cr. :«! 
•;:r'*-:4i! tnT:v:i •:(.:! that ir.trl!t( t i-> i.ot tr;ou/!h Hi 
l<!I^ t!;e storv of an old SM»ts uorr.an who li^tcM-d i:> 
ler.tlv to a } i/:.!v ir/c!!* c tu:*l *<rT:.<'!i Iv a I ri!!i .:.t 
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diaracter, he b pressing forward not to meet the <£&• 
calties of to-morrow* but to equip hunsdf for meetiac 
those difBcnhies when they arise with real istdfifeBoe 
and genuine power* 

''If medidne," said Ftoade, ''had been legolaled 
three hondred years ago by Act of Parliament; if thecr 
had been Thirty-Nine Artides of Physic, and 
licensed practitioner had been oompelkd, imder 
and penalties, to co mp o un d his drugs by the p res crip t 
tions of Henry the Birth's physician. Doctor Butts, 
it is easy to conjecture in ^riiat state of health the people 
of this country would at present be found.'* 

Christendom does not yet realise how greatly, how 
grievously, it has suffered in spiritual health by haviqg 
sent to Co v en tr y or to the stake so many theologkal 
Simpsons, Listers, and Pasteurs simply because they 
could not rest their minds in the hypotheses of very ill* 
educated men who strove to grapple with the U^iest of 
an inteDectual problems at a time ^dien knowledge was 
at its lowest leveL 

It win perhaps rouse the vitality of the Cfamdi when 
it finds twenty or thirty years from now that the great 
protagonists of Christianity in its future battles with 
sdence and philosophy are drawn from the ranks of 
nooconfonnity. 

Dr. Setbie is certainly preparing his stu de nts for 
these encounters, and preparing them, too, with an co»- 
phasis on one particular aspect of the oM theology . and a 
central one, iriuch the i4)ologists of more orthodoK com- 
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mimions have either overlooked or find it cx)nvenicnt to 
ignore. 

One of his first postulates is that man inhabits a moral 
universe, and from this postulate he has no difficulty 
in moving forward not only to contemplate the hypothe- 
sis of immortahty, but to confront the difTiculty of 
punishment for sin. In a little book of his called Belief 
and Life he has the following passages: 

In the lon^ last men cannot be ixrrsuaded to deny their 
own moral nature, and they will not be content with a 
theory of the universe which does not satisfy their sense 
of right. 

And because of this very sense of right they entertain 
no soft and sentimental notions concerning the universe : 

They believe in judgment, in retribution, and in tlie 
great principle that "as a man sows, so shall he also rrap." 
They therefore require that room shall l>c fcjund in the 
scheme of thin^^s for the working out of tliis pnndplL-. 
They recognise that such room is not to be found in this 
present life, and so they accept the fact that God hath set 
eternity in our hearts, and that we are built on a scale 
which requires a more abundant life to complete it. 

In corrolx>ration of their faith, it may l)e s^iid. as 
John Stuart Mill used to argue, that wherever belief in the 
future has been strong and \nvid, it has made f<»r human 
prr>gress. There is no doubt that the deterinrati<>n of 
rtligion and the more material \-iews of life so prevalent 
just now are due to the loss of faith in the future. 

Religion, he says, can never live or be efTective within 
the narrow circle of tin;e and sens<.'. NevcrtluKss he 
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has the ooorage to say: '*The future life, like the 

in God» is best treated as an hypothesis that is yet m 

process of verification." 

But this hypothesis explains what dae were mesfUc- 
able. It works. And, confronting the hypothesis of 
inunortaUty, he insists that a future life nmst emfanoe 
retribution. *'As a man sows, so shall he also feBp." 

is not to be r^ar ded as a sentimental 



pensation for our terrestrial experience, but as the 
sential continuity of our spiritual evolutioo. **PlQr 
many, no doubt, it will mean an experience of probataan. 
and for all one of retribution.*' 

He sees clearly and gratefully that "the moral raofe 
of the work of Christ in the human soul. His gifu of 
grace, forgiveness, and power, lift men at once on to the 
plane of the spiritual and fill their conceptkn of Utt 
with a new and richer content." But he does not dut 
his eyes to the fact of the moral law, and with all the 
force of his character and all the strength of his intellect 
he accepts *'the grtet principle that as a man sows^ so 
shall he also reap." 

In this way Dr. Selbie prepares his students, not onlj 
to meet the intellectual diffictilties of the future, but to 
stand fast in the ancient faith of their forefathers that 
the moral law is a fact of the universe. He helps them 
to be fighters as well as teachers. They are to fight the 
complacency of men, the false optimism of the world. 
the ddusive tolerance of materialism. There is no need 
for them to preach hcU fire and damnation, but threugb* 
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out all their preaching, making it a real thing and a 

thing of the most pressing moment, must ring that just 
and ine\'itable word. Retribution. In a moral universe, 
selfishness involves, rightly and inevitably, sufTering — 
suiTering self-sowTi, self-determined, and self-merited. 

He is the last man in the world from whom one would 
expect such teaching to emanate. He sc^ms, in his 
scKial moments, a scholar who is scarcely aware of 
humanity in his delicious pursuit of pure truth, a man 
who inhabits the faery realm of ideas, and drinks the 
milk of Paradise. But approach him on other ground 
and you find, though his serenity never deserts him, 
though he is always impiTturbable and unassertive, that 
his interest in humanity and the practical pruMrnis of 
humanity is as vivid and consuming as that of any .mx ial 
reformer. 

TluTe. in Oxford, among his books, and ciu-rying on 
his dutit^ as Principal of Mansfield 0)llege, Dr. ScPmc. 
back from holidays sjx'ut in watching the great workmg 
world and listening to the teachers of tl.at world, finds 
h::r.M.lf not alarmed, but anxious. The voice of reli).:ion, 
he ftvls, is not making itself heard, and ihc vou e.^ of 
chur^hi-s are making only a dis<.^ord. Men are K"'^-k 
astray l>ivaus^* tl.ey have no knowledge c»f ilu-ir c< urs<'. 
and the blind :irc falhng into the ditch Kx^aus^- tb.ey are 
led by the blind. How is this dangerous condition of 
things to be remedied ^ 

He replies. By il.e teachers. 

What we ncxd at this hour above all other needs is 
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the great teacfa»» one able to prodaim and catpbin 
truths of rdigion, and fiDed with a high e nthmia ii 
his oflSoe. We need, he tells me. men who o 
to preaching its best authority. At the pnatni 
preaching has fallen to a low M> becanse it k 



and it is despised because it has lost the fhmgnt cf 
teaching. But let men recover their faith in the moral 
law, let them see that retribution is inevitable 
let them realise that the life of man is a 
spiritual comprehension, let them underrtand 
enstence is a great thing and not a mean thiac 
they win fed again the compulsion to preach, 
preadiing, founded on the moral law and in sp ir ed by 
faith in the teaching of Christ, win draw the world from 
the destructive n^^ations of materialism, and wake it 
out of the fatal torpors of dun in diff erence. 

Happy, I think, is the church which has sock a 
teacher at the head of its disdples. Tbou^ iu tndi- 
tions may not readi far back into the historic twifi^ of 
ignorance, the rays of the unrisen sun strike upon iu 
bannersas they advance towards the future of mankiDd. 
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CHAPTER XII 
ARCHBISHOP RANDALL DAVIDSON 

Lii us be flexible, dear Grace; let us be flexible'— Uesuy 
James. 

. . . the Archbishop recalled both to the gravity of the issue. 

— Lord Morley. 

Because of his great place and his many merits, both 
of heart and head, and also because his career raises the 
question I desire to discuss in my Conclusion, I have 
left the Archbi.shop of Canterbury to the last of these 
brief studies in reli;;iou.s personality. 

More admirably, I think, because more entin-ly. than 
any of the other men I have attempted to study. Dr. 
Da\ndson sums up the virtues of Ar.^licanism. He 
stands, first and foremost, for order, d^'cency, and ^o*>d 
tcmj-cr. If he has a passion it is for tlie stijtus quo. If 
he has a genius it is f<>r compromise. Lord Morh-y, who 
knows him and re-pects him, drscribt^ him as "a man 
of broad mind, s^i^acious temper, :>t'a'!y ar.d canful 
jvi^lK^.ent, i^'Hjd knowledge of the w^rkablo ;trrr.^;th of 
nval !><.vtion:i." Pre-eminL-nily thr Ari libi>hop is a 
practical n;an. 

I know not out of how many rri«.f\s hv h;is contrived. 
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both as a fisher of men and a good shepherd* to fift the 
Church of England by hook or by crook. 

When he was a youth a serious accident 
to destroy his health and ruin his p rospec ts . A 
of gunshot struck him at the bottom of the qane. Tbr 
shot still remain in his body, and every aotonn he :- 
visited with an attack of quastperitonitis whidi r edDo a 
him to a sad state of weakness. For long wedcs tofecbcr 
—once it was for a whole year— his diet is 
entirely to milk foods. 

In spite of this grave disability , I am inclined to 
if there is a harder worker in any church of the world. 
Dr. Davidson's knowledge of the Church of ^»^t<^*^, 
not only in these British Islands but in every one of the 
Dominions^ is a knowledge of the most dose and id* 
timate nature. He knows the names and often the 
character of men who are working in the rpmol—t 
parirfies of the uttermost parts of the Empire. Re 
knows also their thousand difficulties and is often at 
pains to relieve their distresses. This devotion has as 
ideal origin. He has cherished the dream all his fife 
that the Church of England, so sane* so m ode r a te , ao 
sensible, and so rightly insistent on taonl eanestaaas. 
may become, with the growth and devdopoient of the 
British Commonwealth, the greatest of all the Cfariitaui 
Churches — greater, more catholic, than Rome. 

To this end he has worked with a devotioa aad a 
strain of energy which only those immediatdy aboot 
him can properly appraise. 
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Such is the exhaustion of this labour that when he 
can find time to take a day off he spends it in bed. 

His policy has always been to keep men reasonable, 
but with no ignoble idea of living a quiet life. His 
powers of persuasion, which have succeeded so often 
in making unreasonable men temporarily reasonable. 
have their source in the transparent sincerity of his soul. 
No one who encounters him can doubt for a moment 
that the Primate is seeking the good of the Church of 
England, and seeking that good because he believes in 
the English Church as one of the great spiritual forces 
of civiliNTiiion. No one. I mean, could think that he is 
ei* her temj>orising for the sake of {x»acc itself or that his 
p- >Iu y of moderation masks a secret sympathy \\Tth a 
particular party. Clear as the sun at noon is the good- 
ness of the man. his unprejudiced devotion to a prac- 
tical ideal, and his unse'lfish ambition for the reasonable 
future of the great Church of the English nation. 

He gives most of us the feeling of a ver>' able man of 
business, an ideal family solicitor; but there is a quite 
different side to this character. He is by no means a 
mystic, as that word is usually understood, but he is a 
man who det*ply believes in the chief instniment of the 
mystic's spiritual life, that is to say. in prayer. He is 
not a saint, in the general acceptance of that term, but 
his whole life is devoted vriih an unde\*iating singleneiiS 
of aim to eflecting the chief ambition of the saint — a 
knowledge of God in the hearts and minds of men. 
Because he believes that the best method of achie\nng 
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that consummation* having regard to the 
of human intelligence, is by moderate 
not think that he is lukewann in the cause of 
With all the force of his dear and able mind« he 
in moderation. Anything that in the least 
vours of extravagance seems to him impolitic. He 
not believe in sudden bursts of emotional cneff] 
believes in constant pressure. 

In my intercourse with him I have f oand Urn 
nently sane and judidal, cold towards excessive fi 
but not cold at all towards ardent faith, ti 
haps to miss the cause of spiritual impatieooe, 
tionally averse from any understanding sjrmpatfay 
religious ecstasy, but never sdf-satisfied, intofenot, or 
in the remotest fashion cynical. Always he exprasa 
his views with modesty, and sometimes with heallbj 
good-humour, disposed to take life cheerfully, ncwr 
moved to mistake a molehill for a mountain* always 
quietly certain that he is on the right road, whasew 
critics may care to say about his pace. 

It is perhaps unreasonable to expect height and dqnh 
where there is excessive breadth. The Arcfafaafaop 
might make a bad captain, but he could have fiew rivab 
asanumpire. He is an admirable judge if an ii 
advocate. 

His grave earnestness is balanced by a 
that humour is not without a serious pur pose. He 
looks upon life in the average, avoiding all aboonnafity, 
and he sees the average with a genial smile. Hethor^ 
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oughly appreciates the oddities of English character, 
and would ask with Gladstone, "In what country ex- 
cept ours (as I know to have happened) would a Parish 
Ball have been got up in order to supply funds for a 
Parish Hearse?" 

His attitude to the excitements and sensations of the 
passing day may be gathered from a simple incident. 
During the most heady days of the War, that is to say, 
days when people made least use of their heads. I en- 
countered him at the country-house of a well-known 
statesman. One morning, while we were being lined up 
for a photograph, the boar-hound of our host came and 
forced himself l>ctween the Archbishop and myself. 
"WTiat would the newspapers say." exclaimed the 
Archbishop in my ear, *'if they knew that his name is — 
Katsrr!*' 

In this manner he regards all sensational excitement 
of ever)' kind. When people are tearing their hair, 
and the welkin rings with such affrighting cries as Do^-n- 
fall and Crisis, the Archbishop's rather solemn and 
alarmed cx)untenance breaks up into a genial smile. It 
is when jxxjple are immovable in otiose self-satisfaction, 
when the air is still and when lethargy creeps over the 
whole body of humanity, that the face of Dr. Davidson 
hardens. There is nothing he dreads more than apathy, 
nothing that so stimulates Ins jx)Iicy of constant pres- 
sure as inertia. Nden^ei, the supreme deity of the Fiji 
Islands, the laziest of all the gods, has the scTpent for 
his efligy. *'The Devil tempts the busy man." says 
14 
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a Turkish proverb, *'bat the idle man Uap^ tbt 
Devil." 

One of those who has worked with the AnMtmhof 
for many years, although his views are of a rather ei- 
treme order and his temperament altogether of the 
excesave kind, said to me the other day, '*When 
dall Davidson went to Canterbury, I told those 
asked me what would be the result of his reign. He 
win leave the Churdi as he found it. Iwaswroog. Be 
has done much more than that." He went on to aay 
that there was now a far greater charity bet n em tke 
different schools than existed at the b eginnin g of iIk 
century , and that if unity had not been attained, at IsHt 
disruption had been avoided. 

One of the most doquent and far-sig|ited of the 
Bvangdicals puts the matter to me in this fmhkm 
''It is possible that fifty years hence men may ask 
irtiether he oufl^t not to have been con stru c ti ve; btt 
for the present we, his contemporaries, must cooiBSB 
that it is wonderful how he keeps things together.** 

''Pun yoursdf togetherl" was the a dm on iti oo ad* 
dressed to a someidiat hilarious undergradnate **Bttt 
I haven't got a together," he made answer. 

If it be true that a house divided against itsdf caaoot 
stand, then we must admit that Dr. RandaD Davidson 
is not merdy one of the Church's greatest itstfanwn, 
but a worker of mindes, a man whom we might 
expect to take up s erpe nts and drink any deadly 
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But it will be safe to keep the Archbishop's reputation 

in the rc;;ion of statesmanship. 

The reader, I hope, will not think me either pedantic 
or supercilious if I insist that no word is more misused by 
the newspajx^rs, indeed by the whole modern world, 
than this word statesmanship. It is a word of which 
the antonym is drifting. It signifies steersmanship, and 
implies control, guidance, direction, and. obviously, 
foresight. Now, let us see how this word is used by 
those who are supposed to instruct public opinion. 

Tlie settlement of the Irish Question was hailed as a 
triumph of British statesmanship. One of the Sunday 
newspapers of the higher order acclaimed Mr. Lloyd 
George as the greatest statesman in the history of 
England and perhaps the greatest man in the world. 
But it needs only a little thought, only a moment's re- 
flection, to realise that this welcome settlement was a 
triumph, not of statesmanship, but of murderous brutal- 
ity. There would have lxM?n no pagans if there had been 
no volleys, no triumph if there had been no vnolence. 

Statesmanship was defeated in the eighties, and those 
who defeated it, those who exalted prejudice and racial- 
ism and intolerance above rationality and foresight, 
are now among those whom the world salutes as im- 
mortal statesmen. In truth, they have bowed the knee 
to x-iolence. 

By the same power, and not by reason, the Govctti- 
ment extended the franchise to women. Statesmanship 
held firmly on the contrary course till the winds of vio- 
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fence rose and the rain of anarchy threatened to 
scend in a flood of moral devastation. 

Look doedy into the great achievements of the 
Washington Conference and you will find that the na- 
tions are not voluntarily seeking the rational ideal of 
peace, but are being driven by urgent neoenity sato 
the course of reason. Statesmanship would haire <£§- 
armed the world before 1914* It was only after 1918 
that the spectre of Universal Bankruptcy drove tlie 
poor trembling immortals who pass for statesmen to 
embrace each other as heroes in search of an ideal 
Humanity has achieved nothing noble or ^orious in tlie 
last thirty years ; i t has been driven by the winds of God 
into every haven which has saved it from shipwreck. 

With a dear understanding of the meaning of the 
word statesmanship, one may ask with some hope 
of arriving at an intelligent answer whether RaadaD 
Davidson is a great statesman. 

Under his rule a divided and distrac t ed Qnirdi hfts 
hdd together ; but religion has gone out of favour. Dar- 
ing his reign at Lambeth there has been a sensibfe movw- 
ment towards reunion; but the nation is uninterested. 
If the Romanists have been less rebellious, the Evangd* 
icals have lost almost all their seal If the Church stiD 
witnesses to the truth of Christianity, it is with all her 
andent inequalities thick upon her, turning her idrafam 
to ridicule, and in the midst of a natkm which has be* 
come steadily more and more indifferent to the Chnrcfa, 
more and more cynical towards rdigioo. 
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If there is peace in the Church, there is little of that 
moral earnestness in the life of the nation which in past 
times laid the foundations both of English character 
and of English greatness. We are becoming swiftly, 
I think, a light and flippant people, the only seriousness 
in our midst the ec^onomic seriousness of our depressed 
class<.*s. It is not to any other class in the community 
that the zealot can address himsc^lf with an evangel of 
any kind. Only where a sense of bitterness exists, a 
sense of anger and rebellion, can the idealist in these 
dangerous times hoix; for attention. 

The Bishop of Man( hester preached some few weeks 
ago a sermon to the unemployed of that city. He was 
a>ked at tl:e end of liis sermon if the workcTS could get 
justice without the use of force. He replied, *'It all 
depinds what you mean by force." And at tliat the 
congregation .s];outed, "Murck-r.** Tl ry were to have 
concluded th.e s<.Tvice with tlu* hymn. "When wilt Thou 
save Thy iH'<)ple?" Instead, it coruliidcd with the 
singing (>{ **The Red Flag.** 

Now l<t us a k onrsi'Ivcs ul.at n:ig!:t have btvn the 
course of r«;i/iovis h.i>t()rv durini' ihc hi^t twrntv ye;irs 
if Dr. Randall I >avid on. instrad of contenting him.s^'lf 
with O'lnp'.ing (K-rical (luarrrl-., had u.st^d his high 
cf!'.' ♦• t'> control t!;e Clmn h and to steer it in the direc- 
ti"n <>»!' greater spiritual reali m, 

Su;'5»os<\ for exaiiij)!-'. th.at aft'-r prf'siding over a 
confrrcnv e ('f v^arring Cliur* hnit-n, lit* h.ad tvirnrd to one 
of the chan.pi"ns of a p.irty. and had ^,lid to l.irn. ii; tJ.e 
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manner of a true spiritiial father. *'Ih«ve 
ask of yoiL What was the first rrwnwnmnA of our 
Lord to the apostle Stnxm Peter?** He would have been 
obliged to answer, "Feed My lambs." " And the aeoood 
command?" And he would have been obliged to say. 
"Peed My sheep." "And the third command?** And 
again he would have been obliged to say, "Feed My 
sheep." Then, what had they all said if the IVimate 
had turned to both sides and admonished them in 
words, "My brothers in Christ, I think there would 
be no disputation among you if instead of 
yoursdves with the traditions of men you had rather 
given yourselves entirdy to obeying the f omnia fwlm e Bt 
of our Risen Lord"? 

But the question would remain. With nHiat food IS the 
flock to be fed? 

Is it possible to give an answer to this question which 
win not open again the floodgates of controversy? If 
that is so, then those of us who acknowledge the moral 
law had b g ttgr •K^^^inw Christianitv altogether, and 
set ourselves to construct a new and unifying gospel of 
ethics from the works of the moralists. For the work! it 
torn asunder by strife, and contention is the opporta- 
nity of the wolves. Humanity has begun to appiehend 
this tnith. It has begun to find out that 
is practical wisdom; and now it is b eginnin g to 
whether counsels of perfection may not serve its 
tic interests with a higher efficiency than the oooqxo- 
effected by unprincipled poKticians It is in the 
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mood to listen to a teacher who speaks with authority ; 
but in no mood to listen to a war of words. 

If religion cannot speak wth one voice in the world, 
it had better adjourn, like the plenipotentiaries of Sinn 
Fein and the representatives of the British Govern- 
ment, to a secret session. It must come to an under- 
standing with itself, an agreement as to what it means, 
before mankind will recover interest in its existence. 



CHAPTER XIII 
CONCLUSION 

Tl^ foM^m of this W9rUpa$st$ away ^amdiiiswiik 
aiiiimt tkai I womid fain camcem wysc(f.— GoKtHB. 

ThabrmdihcfmyUfeismaiw$msmredhyikammUiimiaafmty 
pmrsmiis. nor ike space I lake up atHamgsi eiker ams; bme 
by the fmluess ef the whale life which I hmaw as mrime. — F. 
IL Bbaolet. 

We are but at the very begimniHg of the kmewledfs amd 
of our minds; bui with thai begismiMt an immina hope 
dammit^ on the world.— '*Tbe Tdcbs.*' 

71l# Ideal is only Truth ai a distance. — Lamaktwe. 



It is carious, if Christianity is from heavcn« tliat it 
exercises so little power in the affairs of the human noe. 

Par from exercising power of any noticeable degree, 
it now ceases to be even attractive* The socoesaors of 
St. Paul are not shaping world policy at Washington , 
they are organising urtiist-drives and opening baaars. 
The average clergyman* I am afraid, is regarded in thcK 
days as something of a bore, a wet*blanket ereo aft 
tea-parties. 

Something is wrong with the Chttxdi. It is impjom 
to think that heaven interposed in the aSasrs of htmiaft* 
ity to produce that ridiculous mouse, the m ode ra 

ai6 
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curate. No teacher in the history of the world ever 
occupied a lower place in the respect of men. So deep 
is the pit into which the modem minister has fallen 
that no one attempts to get him out. He is abandoned 
by the world. He figures with the star\'ing children of 
Russia in appeals to the charitable an object of pity. 
The hungr\' sheep l(K>k up and are not fed, but the 
shepherd also looks up from his pit of poverty and 
neglect, as hungr>' as the sheep, hungr>' for the bare 
neces itiis of animal life. 

This is surely a tragic position for a preacher of good 
news, and a teaehtT sent from God. 

If tlie Christian would know how far his Church 
has fallen from power, let him reflect that, even after the 
s<7rrow and desolation of a world conflict, there is no 
atm.osphere in Europe rendering the s:ivager>' of sub- 
marine warfare unthinkable — utterly unthinkable to 
the conscience of m»ankind. 

Mr. Balfour and Lord Ix-e make a propo>al to end 
tl;:s (l«vili:h warfare; the French oj'j»o-(»; new>;iaj)ers 
(*\H'X\ a eni^ide, here against France. t!i«Te against (ireat 
Rr.tain; the vital interests of hun.ar^ity are at stake, 
::.e d'K)r w:!l either be opened to dis.'irn.ament or closed 
again:>t p^-ai e for another fifty years; and Clin>t is 
silent -the Church does not lift even three fingers to 
ble^s the cau.^* of pt\'ice. 

Whv is th<- C!iurch so iMiwtTle^.- ' Whv is it she ha.n 

m • V 

v> fatally ^)^t th(^ attention (jf n\ink:nd ' 

Is it not becaue she has nothing to give, nothing 
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to teach? Morals are older than Chris tiam tj, 
sacramental religions as wdL Men fed that thcjr 
cannot understand the iniinfgfMe parapbemaKa of re* 
figion and its unnatural atmosphere of hs^ mystery, 
it is so tremendous a fuss about so very small a rcrndL 
If God is in the Church, why doesn't He do more for it. 
and so more for the world? The revenues of reiifioo 
are still enormous. What do they accomplish? 

Men who tlunk in this way are not enemies of 
any more than the Jews ^o came to Jesus 
of Judaism. They deserve the respect of the Qmrch. 
Indeed , it is in finding an answer to their chaOeoge that 
the Church is most likely to find a solution to her own 
problem. But that answer will never be fouid if the 
Church seeks for it only in her documents. There is 
another place in which she must look for the truth of 
Christ, a truth as completely overlooked by 
ist as by the traditionalist : it is in the 
soul, in the world of living men. 

I believe that there are more evidences for the 
enoe of Christ in the modem world than in the whole 
lencoD of theology. 1 believe it is more poaible to 
discern His features and to fed the breath of Hk fips 
by confronting the discoveries of modem scienoe than 
by turning back the leaves of rdigkNis history to tke 
first blurred pages of the Christian tradition. Ibefievc: 
indeed* that it is now wholly impossibk forany ana to 

the Light which shone upon humaa dvk* 
nearly two tho ti s a n d years ago without b ria giag the 
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documents of the Church to the light which is shining 
across the world at this present hour from the torch of 
science. 

"Why seek ye the living among the dead?" 

For twenty years I have followed this clue to the 
meaning of Christ and the nature of His message. I 
have seen Darwinism, the ver>' foundation of modem 
materialism, break up like thin ice and melt away from 
the view of philosoi)hy. I have seen evolution betray 
one of its greatest secrets to the soul of man — an imma- 
nent teleolog>'. an invisible direction tf)wards deejKT 
t on-^eiousness, an intelligent movement towards greater 
understanding. And I have seen the demonstration by 
science that this visible and tangible world in its final 
analysis is both invisible and intangible — a phantasm 
c;f the senses. 

I mxiy be allowed jx^rhaps to recall the incident 
which first s^-t me to follow tins clue. 

One day. when ht^ was deep in his studii s of Radiant 
Matter, Sir William Crookes touched a little ta!>le 
which st<'>od between our two eliairs, ar.d ^aid to me. 
"We shall announce to the world in a year or two, i>er- 
h.ip^ s^K)ner, that the atoms of which this table is com- 
{KjNed are made up of tiny char>^«s of electricity, and we 
■hall prove that each one of iho-e tiny electrons, re- 
lative t<-) its size, is fartlier awav from its nearest 
nr!^;hl*our than our eartli frcn; t!ie nearest star.** 

I have lived to see t!;i^ i'n>j'hecy fulfilled, though 
its implication^ are not yet understcv»d. 
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TIk QnBcii does DOC yet raliK tfaftt pliysc^ 
faitlxT^ ngmied ss ih/t coeiuy of f^K^ww^ ami 
w tx kn of pfailosopfay. prttents us nom with the worli 
of the tia iwcm d rntaKs t s , the woM of the meUplqrs- 
the worid of reHgious seers — aworid vfaich 
to cor Hniited senses, but a worid 
trooi all vision and definitioD duectlr 
briz:^ to its tnvcstigatioQ those in fenio us 
of scaeooe wkkh act as cxtcnsaoDS of our 

Evcrj schoolboy is dov aware that a door is aohi 
only to fais eves and touch: that with the aid of X*rav> 
it becQcnes transparesit, the light passing thitm(h it a> 
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the oiheT side. Every schoolboy also knows that 
his own body can be so pbotopaphed as to rereal iu 



But the Cburrh has yet to learn from M. 
the al; habet of this new knowledge, namely, that 
senses and oar reason are what they are becaase of a 
lar.£ evcCuuoQ in ccti ^m n ot in pore thoii||it. We 
have gyi oar si^ht by Inking for prey or for cneones. 
and oar hcanng by listening for the movcaient of prey 
or of enesues. C>ur reason, too. is fasfaiooed oat of a 
Kx^s heredity of action, that is to say an immrmnii al 
disc-^-Ixne in an existence purely animaL So puwttful 
is the in£uence of this heredity, so real seens to as a 
(^.y^^al world whiiJ: is not reaL so infarihie seesi to as 
the senses by which «e f^ to live sDccessfoSy evea as 
•ffiJTT^Aic that, as Chnst said, a man nmst be bom 
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before he can enter the Kingdom of God — that is to say, 
before he can behold and inhabit Reality. 

At the head of this chapter I have set a quotation 
from a hading article in The Times on the recent lec- 
tures of M. Coue. It is now eighteen years ago. tread- 
ing in the f^x^tstejjs of Fre(I(»ric Myers, that I di^cus:>ed 
with s^>me of the chi'f n^'-di^al hyj)nf)tists in London 
and Paris the ph'^nomena of mental suggestion. It was 
known then tliat auto-su^'gestion is a force of tremen- 
dous p'^wer. It was stated then tliat *'an imm.ensehope 
is dawning r)n the world," but not then, not even now, 
is it realicd that this awkward term of "auto- 
suggestion *' is merely a synonym for the more beautiful 
and ancient word>, m.editation and prayer. 

We know now that a man can radically change his 
character, can upro*>t the toug}ie>t ha! -its of a lifetim.e. 
I y t<-!Iing h»im--t!f that his will is n;a>ter in };:s house of 
hfc. * And we tl;ir:k that we have m»ade this discover}', 
forgetting t!\at Shakesj"x,*are sciid "The love of heaven 
m*akes us heavenly/* and that Christ said, *'BlcsM'd 
are they which do hunger and thirst after r:ghteol:^. 
ness for they shall be filled/* and "All things. \^I:at- 
soevcr yr shall a ^k in prayer, believing, ye ^haI! n\ eive." 
or, as Mark has it, "What thi::^> s^>ever ye dt . ire. v. hen 
yc pray, Ix-lieve that ye receive them, and yv -ha!! have 
ihem*." and " Acc^rdir.g to your faith l>c it unto you/* 

With our pre^tnt k:;ow!edge of the univeri^* and of 
th^ human mind, i* i^ at la-t Jx)•^^;ble for u-^ to j)-t eivc 
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in the ooofosed reconls of the New Testameot the 
nature of Christ's teaching. He loved the worid lor its 
beauty, but He penetrated its ddnsions and fafeathed 
the air of its only reality. ''Lay not up for y o ax wdtwm 
treasures upon the earth • . . but lay up f or yoorvlvw 
treasures in heaven ... for where your t r e asur e is» 
there will your heart be also.** ''What is a OHm 
profitedt if he shall gain the idide world« and lose Ibs 
own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for faxs 
soul?'* " If thou canst believe, an things are poMble 
tohimthatbelieveth.** "He that hath ears to hear kt 
him hear.** 

His world was always the world of thoo^t. The 
actual deed of sin was merely a physical co ps e qu ence; 
the cause was spiritual: it was an evil thought; to 
harbour an evil thought is to commit the sm. He 
looked into the hearts of men, into their thoughts, and 
there only He found their reality. All dse was transi- 
tory. All else would see corruption and die. Theflcsh 
profiteth nothing. But the thought of a man — that is 
to say the region now being explored by the psycho- 
analyst, the psycho-therapeutist, and the psycho I 
know not what else — this was the one regioo in wfakfa 
Jesus moved, the region in wfaidi He proclaimed his 
transvaluation of values, a region of wbkh He was so 
complete a master that He could heal ddosion at a word 
and disorder by a toudu 

One does not perhaps whoOy realise, until on 
read the muddied works of modem psycfaofegy. 
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sublime was the soul of Jesus. It might be possible to 
infer His divinity from the simplicity of the language 
and the white purity of the thought with which He 
expressed truths of the profoundest significance even in 
regions where so many fall into unhealthiness. *'No 
man can serve two masters" — is not that the teaching 
of the modem hypnotist in dealing with "a divided 
self"? "Set your affections on things above" — is not 
that the counsel of the sane psycho-analyst in treating 
a diseasi'd mind^ "Ask. and it shall be given you; 
s<?i'k. and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you" — is not this the mess^i^e of M. Cou6. the 
teaching of auto-suggestion^ — that teaching which 
makes us say at last that "an immense hojx* is dawning 
on the world." 

And. in sober truth, we may indeed believe that 
this immense hope is dawning on the world; the hope 
that mankind may recognise in Jesus, Who called 
Himself the Light of the World, the world's great 
Teacher of Reality. 

Here we approach that unifying princij»le which was 
the objet't of our quc^st in setting out to explore the 
chaos of opinion in the modern Church 

Is it not po?;sibIe that the Church mi^ht s^-e the tri\nal 
unimportance of all tho'^ matters which at pres(^^t 
dismember her, if she saw the supreme importance of 
Christ as a Teacher^ Might she not come to l)ehold a 
glor>' in that Teaching greater even than that which she 
has so heroically but so unavaiUngly endeavoured to 
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make the world bdiold in the crucified Sea 
Propitiation for its sins? 

Is there not here the opportunity of an 
the dawning of an immense hope on the world ? 

But let the Church ask herself, before she 
her labour of expounding doctrines 
Person of Christ, whether she is quite dear as to the 
teaching of Jesus. *'Not every one that saith onto Mc; 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heawn. 
but he that doeth the win of My Father which is in 
heaven." 

Read St. Mark, the earliest, the least corrapledL 
of the narratives. It is a declaration of a new 
in human life, and a record of its achievemeota. It 
this, and nothing else. The one great word of th 
gospel is Faith — not faith in a formula or 
but faith in the absolute supremacy of 9puiL 
in spirit m^"* power -power over ctrcumstano 
over matter, power over the heredity of our animal 
origin. Jesus not only sets men free from the prison- 
house of material delusion, as Plato and others aooglit 
to do; He teaches them the way in wUdi akxie they 
can exercise spiritual dominioa. 

There were two things to which He set no fimiia 
one, the love of God, and the other, the power of Fnth. 

Let an the schools in the Church revise their defi- 
nition of the word faith, and unity will come of itadf 
Faith, as Jesus employed that term, meau 
&f k/«^— belief that the spiritual akoe 
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Faith is the action of the soul. It is the working of a 
power. It is mastery of Hfc. 

I>*t the Church realise that Jesus taught this power 
of the soul. Let her be^in to exercise her own spiritual 
powers. And then let her understand that she is in the 
Wf jrld to teach men, to lead the advance of evolution, to 
educate humanity in the use of its highest powers. 

A knowledge of the sense in which Jesus employed 
the wf)rd Faith is the clue to the recovery of Christian 
influence. 

This is the suggestion which I venture to submit 
to the Church, at a moment in history when the harsh 
and brutal spirit of materiahsm is crushing all faith out 
of the soul and leaving the body no tenant but its 
ap;)<*titt^. 

I do not think any obs<*rvant man can deny that the 
whole *'su;;gestion*' of the m.odern world is of an evil 
nature, that is to s:iy. of a nature wliit h fastens upon the 
mind the delusions of th** s<-ns<-s. m.aking it bi.*heve 
that what it s**i'S i> reality, {KTsuading it that the 
gral:f:*'ation of tho>e s(*nsis is the end and objtvt of 
e\i t'-m e. Tht* wa^es ot this suggestion is death — the 
dea*h of the soul. 

How f;ir the world is gnno from sanity, and how 
clearly s^^ien^ e endorsees Clirist's teaching, n:ay Ix* s<*en in 
the mnilern craze for unhealthy excitement, and in the 
n;«d: al condemnation of that m.orbivl f>a> i^n. A 
W'll- known dn tor in L)ndon. Sir Rruce BriK^'Purt'T. 
has lately condemned Grand Guignol as intrn:>i:ying 
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the emotion of fear or anxiety — "Take no heed' 
has declared anger, or any violence of f eefing, to be a 
danger — ''Love your enemies** — pointing out that'* the 
experiment of inoculating a guinea-ing with the per- 
spiration taken from the forehead of a man in a vi ole nt 
temper has resulted in the death of the guinea-pig with 
all the sjrmptoms of strychnine poisoning/* 

Science is the one voice that condemns in thew 
days the self -destroying madness of a world set oo 
seeking to live habitually in the lower life, 
journalism may light a candle of reason in our 
as when TTke Times recently pointed out in a k 
article that the half-humorous interest of the world 
in the murderer Landru had its rise in a p rofo und 
instinct of the human spirit, namely, that horror miKt 
be laughed at if it is not to be feared — to fear it is to be 
overwhelmed by it. This instinct is "an unc o n s ci oaa 
refusal to believe in the ultimate reality of evil; it is 
the predecessor of the scientific spirit idndi says that 
evil is something to be overcome by understanfiag 
it.** 

Out of such a lethargy as that whidi now holds her 
captive, I do not think the Qmrdi can be rooed 
except by the trumpets of war. Let her, then, 
whether there is not here, in this world of false 
of low ambitions, of mean pleasures, of dark material* 
ism, and of perilous superstitions, a work! to be fooffA. 
as the doctors fight it, and the best kind of nc w spap e u i, 
if only for the sake of posterity » a world against which it 
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is good to oppose oneself — the Children of Light against 
the Children of Darkness. 

What is the good news of Christianity if it is not the 
news that "the spiritual alone is the real/* that there is 
freedom for human life and mastery for the human 
soul, that faith in the spiritual is power over the ma- 
terial' Even in the tentative form which M. Bergson 
us^'S to reveal the reality of the spiritual world there is 
such joy that one of his interpreters can exclaim : 

Here wc are in these regions of t\\'ilij^ht and dream, 
where our e^o takes shape, where the spring; within us 
jtush.t'S up. in the warm secrecy of the darkness wKicli 
Ubhers our trembling being into birth. Distincti«'ns fail 
us. Words are useless now. We hear th.c wells of 
consci^>i:sness at their mysterious ta^k like an invisille 
shiver (^f running water through the mossy shades <>f the 
caves, I dissolve in the joy of l)ecoming. I a!)andon 
mystlf to the delight of being a puKing reality. I no 
lon^:<T know whether I sec scents, brrathe sounds, or 
smell c« lours. Do I lf»ve* Do I think ^ Thr (j'lesti n 
has no l<»nj.:rr a meaning for me. I am. in my c«.mpl<te 
self, each ()f my attitudes, each of m.y changes. It i^ n-l 
my si^ht wl.ic h is indistinct or m*y attention w:.ii 1; i> i !!c. 
It is I who l.ave resumed contac t with pure reahty. wht.se 
ess<*ntial movem.ent admits no form of num»lKT. 

How much greater the joy of him who knows that 
Reality is God, and that God is Father. 

The ojK-n srcrit fia-hes on the brain. 
As if C'!;<! ah!:«'^t g'.ir* >i d it. a!:r. ^t knew 
Whin re \\r have s^i.:!"! anil v v.i/i* uh.eret:ntc). 
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Let OS soppose tliat the whole Qnirdi of Clirist 
engaged in trarhTTtg men tins high mystery^ this opco 
secret* that all sadi great associations as the C hri s tian 
Students* M inem e ut > the Adnh Sonday School Move^ 
cxct , the World Association for Adah Education, and 
aS tbe a^ia ero us Misaon a r y Societie s throogfaoot the 
whole earth — let os suppose that the entire Church of 
Christ was at work in tbe world tearhing Christ *s teach- 
ings €dmc.z:imi xaetu bringing it home to the heart and 
of btcnanfty that "life is mental txareL'* that it :s 



in oar tboogbts we Kre and by oor thoo^ts we are 
shaped, that flesh and b!ood canaoC inherit the King* 
dam of God. that all terrestrial Tslnes are radically 
false, that to hunger and thirst after anything is to get 
it, that the power of "the dominant wish'* is oor fate, 
that in krve akne can we five to the foil stature of oor 
destiny, that tbe Exngdom of God is within ns, that the 
engine cf faith has not yet been exerted by the whofe 
>i itr^y* race in coocert, that co nqu es ts await as in the 
sptritxxal wx?rid before which all the co n qu e sts of the 
material world will pale into insignifiranrr, that we are 
spirits Ending oor way oat of the darlmeas of an animal 
ancestry into the Light of an immortal inheritance as 
chfliren of God; !et as su ppo se that this« and not dogma 
was the WIce of tbe Chorch; most we not say that by 
such teaching the whde wcnid woold eve ntua lly be 
rescued fr.^m cor present chaos and in the folncs of 
tisat be bom again into the knowledge of ipixif al 
reality? 
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I believe it is only wh(.'n a man realises that in its 
final analysis the whole universe is invisible, and 
ceases to think of himself as an animal and becomes 
profoundly sensiMc of himself as a spirit, and a spirit 
in communion with a spiritual reality closer than hands 
and feet, that it is possible for him to fulfil the two great 
commandments on which hang all the Law and the 
Prophets. And without that fulfilment there must 
always be chaos. 

If the Church will not leach the world. nuKlem science 
wtII inspire philosophy to take up anew tlie tiaching of 
Plain, and the world will ^o forward into the hi:ht, but 
with no creative love in its soul to save it from itself. 
"If therefore," said Chri>t, "the li^ht that is m ihecbc 
darkness, how great is that darkness." 
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